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CHAPTER IIL 
She was a form of life and light 
That, seen, became a part of sight; 
And rose, where’er I turned my eye, 
The morning-star of memory. 

One bright spring morning, some twelve years 
after that night at the fair, when little Reuben, the 
gipsy, met with his great fall, a gentleman anda 
young lady were riding side by sido over one of the 
Berkshire downs. 

It was a lovely morning, the birds were full of 
delight in the blue sky and green, shining grass, and 
the very frogs and toads were out along the hedges 
and roadside croaking to each other : 

“The spring is here, the spring is here, brother, 
rejoice!” 

On such a morning one feels that only the beauti- 
ful should be visible, that ugly people should remain 
indoors and wait for cold October or drear November, 
and that a beautiful face is as necessary to the fore- 
ground of a country scene on a spring morning as the 
cuckoo and the thrush. 

Here, on this Berkshire down, was a beautiful face, 
beautifil as a rich) complexion, thick, silken, chestnut 
hair and blue-gray eyes—which seemed to reflect 
the sky and the sunlight—could make it. 

Olive Seymour was only’a girl still, though twelve 
years had passed since the night her childish beauty 
had fascinated the young gipsy, but in her face was 
the promise of a grand Womanhood, and in the music 
of her voice and the winning trick of graceful move- 
ments and quick, fleeting expression the foretaste 
of a power which should prove irresistible by men 
with warm hearts to be won and souls to be touched. 

Life had been bright to the girl, though her mother, 





[THE HORSE-BREAKER. ] 


Lady Seymour, had died in giving her birth and 
the child had been left to the care and companionship 
of her father, Sir Edward Seymour, of Diugley 


all, 

Father and daughter had imbibed from that com- 
panionship a love for each other which passeth all 
understanding. 

Sir Edward’s life was bound up in that of his beau- 
tiful Olive, and it is little to say that he would 
cheerfully have given his heart’s blood if by so 
doing he could have afforded her an hour’s gratifica- 
tion. 

Sir Edward was wealthy, very wealthy. Dingley 
Hall was a large place, as full of servants as the 
stables were full of horses. 

It stood in the midst of a floarishing agricultural 
district, of which Sir Edward was manorial lord, 
Some of the best farms in the county belonged to 
Sir Edward, and his influence and popularity were 
great and powerful. 

Olive was the only child, and heiress to it all, 
house and land and gold. 

From one end to the other of the great estate and 
for many a radiating mile Olive Seymour was known 
and loved. ‘ 

There was nota labourer upon the place who would 
have hesitated to walk twenty miles to fetch her a 
flower; there was not a labourer’s wife who would 
not cheerfully have left her little ones and her home 
to watch beside the sick bed of the young mistress. 

Olive, young as she was, gloried in her popularity, 
and Sir Edward often said that his greatest wealth 
was the smiles and expressions of affection which 
beamed in the eyes and fell from the lips of his people 
whenever Olive crossed their path or went amongst 
them; and scarcely a day passed that did not find 
her in their midst, tending the sick, delighting the 
children, cheering the old, assisting the young and 
drawing all hearts to her as the magnet draws steel. 

Oh, to paint her as she looked and moved and 
spoke that glorious spring morning! 

To paint her, her face alight with health and 
beauty, her lithe, graceful form clad in its tight-fitting 








blue hsbil, and sitting her horse as if she were part 
an? parcel of it ! 

No brush can set that face and form on canvas, no 
music can give an idea of te rich, flexible, glad 
young voice, 

What wonder that Sir Edward, riding at her side, 
should, as he looked at her, sigh avd murmur : 

“ My darling, my beautiful darling! Whois there 
like unto her?’’ 

That morning they were trying a new horse which 
Sir Edward had bought for her, aud with which Olive 
was delighted. 

“ Tam glad you like him,” said Sir Edward, riding 
a little apart that he mig ht see the animal. “ You 
feel confident of him?” 

‘Quite, papa,” said Olive, ‘ He’s a dear old fel- 
low, I feelsure, Shall I put him to a gallop ?’’ 

“ Yes,” said the fond father, “ but be careful! He’s 
young, you know, Olive, and wants to be kept well in 
hand. Now then |’* 

And they started. 

The young horse arched his neck and pricked his 
ears, and, scarcely feeling the light weight, put out 
his slender feet and prepared to enjoy himself. 

Olive’s hand was as light and her touch as true as 
steel, but she did not ride with that perfection which 
she herself would have likvd to attain to, and pulling 
up she expressed herself dissatisfied, 

* Papa, I am sure I do 10% sit the gallop perfectly ; 
it is no use old John telling mo that 1 do! I feel that 
I and the horse are n. t of one mind, aud I am afraid 
to try a leap, which I shou'd not bo if all were right. 
Papa, I do want to ridv well! Won't you teach me?” 

“ | have taught you all I can, my dear Ol ve,” said 
Sir Edward, “and I think you ride well—very 
well.”’ 

Olive shook her head with a smile. 

“Not well enough to please myself. See now, 
T’ll take that furze bush, ani prove to you whata 
clumsy and awkward crea‘ure i am,” and before 
Sir Edward could stop her she put the new horse at 
the bush and cleared it. 

But neither so confidently nor so neatly as it might 
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and repeat the experimeut when suddenly there 
came the sound) of hoofs pounding om the smooth 
downs, and presently a horsenian came dashing across 
the level and at a glorious pace swept past.the father 
and daughter. 

The horseman was a young man of about nineteen 
or twenty, singularly beautiful, with light. golden 
hair, which -clastered on his sun-burnt forehead in 
short, crisp, waving curls, and helped to heighten the 
effect of a pair of fine dark eyes ; the rest of the 
features did not mar the effect of the hair and eyes: 
the outline of the face was clean-cut a: d resolute ; pre- 
senting altogether a specimen of that manly beauty 
which is to be found in England and England only. 

The figure was slight, as befitted the youth’s age, 
but the broad, expanded chest and the sweep of the 
limbs, as their form was fully displayed, gavea broad 
hint of a strength which might grow into great, 
graver powers of execution and enduranee, 

The horse was a young one, scarcely broken, and 
the youth was riding it with a cloth in lieu of a 
saddle, and keeping it under subjection with a skill 
and grace remarkable in one so young and ander 
such circumstances, 

“* What » fine young fellow!” said Sir Edward, 

“ And what's beautifal horse!” said Olive. 

“ Yes, that will be @ valuable animal!” said Sir 
Edward. “Iwonder to whom it belongs, evidently 
not to the young man himeelf.”” The youth was dressed 
after the manner of the better class of farm labourers, 
though his bearing had nothing of the awkward 
clodhopper about it, andin the sit of his faded and 
seedy brown velveteen jacket there was an air which 
does not belong to the ordinary peasant. 

“ He's turning again,” said Olive, as they walked’ 
their horses.on, 
the horee?’’ 


“ Breaking iteim evidently,” replied Sir-Hdwned. | 


‘* Heaven's, how thefellow rides! Heretie comes 
like the wiud, and liesite like a Grecian. Ai!” The 
exclamation was: made by the failure of amattempt 
which the youth had‘made:to put the horse: over a 
bush, and it was r as the young Horseman 
dastied off at a tangent, whirled roundj,and then 
charged the furze and literally forced:the young ani- 
malover it;”’ 

“ Bravo!” sai@/Sir Edward, ‘‘ that-was well done ; 
he’s w horee-lireaker, my dean, and x good ove !” 

By tho time Sir Pdward: bad pronouneed his 
opinion Horseend rider were far avway.. th. 
had searcely noticed the ladyrand gentlonan):thomgh. 
Olive had seen him glance witth: gritieal fats | 
her horse, and perktwps:the youthewoul@ hawedisap- 
peared, and been forgotten, avd this storyrwouldt 
not have been written, had not a third persem made 
his appearance upon the scene. 

This individual was a crooked, misshapen little 
dwarf, who had, unnoticed, been slowly making. his 
way down the slope, and now'stood on the level just 
before Olive’s horse, 

Ae Sir Edward, who was a littlein ailvance, came 
up the dwarf turned a wrinkled, strangely expressive 
face upwards, and, with a sharp twinkl« of » pair of 
gray eyes, tonehed the brim of his'tattered hat. 

Sir Edward, w’ o was courtesy itself, returned the 
salutation and gave'the dwarf“ Good morhing.” 

“Good morning, sir; good morning, miss,” said 
the old man. 

Olive wished hitt good mortiiug, aud smiled on 
him with her sweet young eyes and lips) and the 
dwarf, afterbestowibg upon Her along look of séru~ 
tiny, knitted his heavy ‘brows, and, stiading his eyes 
with one of his long hands, peered into tire distance: 

Presently, from the direstion towards which le’was 
looking, there came dashing the liorse and rider, and 
instinctively Sir Edward and Olive slacketied rein. 

The’ youth, as he’passed therm, raised his hand tb- 
wards his head by way of salutation, then ptflled up 
beside the old dwarf, and sat like @ figure curved in 
stone, horse and man looking’ ind’ed like a Grecian 
6tatue, 

“Well?” said the old man, in a Harsh, tliitk’volce, 
approaching the young horse and lobking up into the 
youth’s face with an evident pride aud affection. 

* Oh, he’ll ‘do,’ said the‘youth. “ Hé’s straight” 
and sound and gootdattired enough. Just stfiivient 
spirit'to Keep tim fresh—dnd no view. Oh, yes, ‘he’)l 
do! I wish he was*mine, heigh ho!’” and he sigtied, 

“Bah!” stiarled'the dwarf, but with more apparent 
harehness than real. “To tite of hin dir: week! 
Come, and let‘us‘get home ; enough for’ to-dity.” 

“One fhore' turn,” said’ the*youth, “ jist a spur to 
the end ‘of’ thie down, and then back. Don't wait for 
me, Welta, if you don’t like; but I'll only take ‘the 
turn.’ 

“Off with you, then!’ said the dwarf, évitently 
accustomed to yielding, and the youth, turning the 
hors, tore’off. 

Sir Edward looked ‘after him, then put’ tis horse 


“I wonder what he is doing withy|’ 
ii 


“‘ Your youngtfriend rides well,)’the saidi 

" &y,’’ responded the dwarf, with his) upward 
glanee, ‘ He do,” 

“ T have never seen a lad ride better.” 

“Nor.L,”’ said the-dwarf, with ouppressed pride, 
“And I’verseen a many.” 

“ Who is the young fellow?” asked Sir Edward, 
evidently-interested, 

There was a pause, during which Olive, whose 
sweet, gentle eyes were fixed on the old man, saw 
liim eye her father with sharp, almost cunning 
scrutiny. 

*“ My lad!” 

** Your son ?”” 

“No, my grandson,” replied the dwarf. 

“He does you credit,” said Sir Edward, wife 
kindly smile. 

“ He do,” assented the dwarf. “ He’s as good a Tad’ 
as ever trod heather, and as clean a rider as over 
satin saddle, He knows horses as well asa 
year-old veterinary surgeon; and they knows 3 


It’s my belief they understand what he says to them:, 
andi lf 


There ain’t a horse that he can't manage, 
back him to break the roughest colt in b 
any man in England.” 

* That's great praise!” said Sir 
down upon the wrinkled face of thendtwarft. 


every word of it. Yes, he’s my 
“ Are you a horsebreaker ?” y- 
No!” sadititive’d warf, quietly, “Iman 
can do oda’ jpiiey, sir—mend kettles; cut 
thateld and 


‘And’ where do you live?” asked. Sir-Edward, 
who. did not: ‘the steange little creature,. 


“Here, there; everywhere!” te 
laugh whichstartied ‘Olive, whiodixed 
: by Sir Edtward 


; Hill,” 
Shorten ermcur,” said’SiteEd wardi. 


‘*T knowerthieesbaj’’ said the dwarf, d 

* Andiwhat) ur name ?” asked Sir Md wardj. 

“Wielta !’” the dwarf, shooting aqnestioning: 
glameewt the baronet. ‘ Weltal—I’m agipsy, sir; 
but T do no harm !” 

“| hope not, my'frieud”*'saia Sir Edward, kindly,. 
* And your grandson, whattiseliismawe?’’ 

* Reuben!” waeetthe reply. 

* Reubes- whati?” 


ite. only noes le’ got; bean't that enough, 
master?” 

“ Quite!”’ replied Sir Edward, witha smile, and he 
slipped his two fingers iuto the pocket of his riding- 
coat, aud pulled out a shilling, which he held out, 

But the dwarf shook his head. 

“Thank ‘ee sir,” he said, eyeing, the coin. “I'm 
not so poor as that; I’m strong and can work; why 
shonld IT rob them ascan’t? I'll do any odd job 
at the Hall for you, Sir Edward, and earn the shillin’ 
gladly ; but he won't have me.take it.as charity,” and 
he pointed his long, claw-«like hand in the direction 
of the youthful horseman, who was just turning. 

Olive put-her horse a little nearer and looked at the- 
old mai more attentively. 

“Your grandson seems very proud,” she said, in 
thre low, gentle voice with which she always spoke to 
tliose older than or ben@€tli herself. 

“ He be, and I be proud’ of him,” replied’ the 
dwarf, and his face lit up. “ Did ’ee ever see a 
straighter or a handsomer boy! He’d hold his own, 
l'ih thinking, against the pick of the country. Proud 
of hitn ? Why shouldn’t Ibe, miss? He’s proud too! 
And a good boy too! Ay, that he is!’” 

**T aim 6d glad of thiat!’’ said Olive, lier face light. 
ing up, ‘and you are quite right to be proud of him. 
See how wéll lie rides ! And he is honest too? He. 
does tot like to tike any money that lie does earn 2” 

The old man nodded eagerly and. looked up imto 
her face. 

“He is 4 
gtandfattiet,’ 

Olive todded and smiled, then moved near to her 
father: 

“Papa,” she said, ina low tone, “TI like:tlis old 
man. Iam site he isa kind-hearted old fellow, 
although he is so crooked and ugly; did you hear 
what he said aboat his grandson, and*how he looked 
when he said it? Where do.they live—is there a 
cottage in the woods?” 

*No,”’ said Sir Edward, ‘ They are gipsies.”” 

“Gipsies,” said Olive, looking at the olf man, 
‘“Gipsies, how strange!’ Then, after a moment's 
silence, she said, suddenly ¢ 

“ Papa, do you think the young man could teach me 
how to ride?” 


proud and’ a gooil one, miss; I’m his, 





towards the dwarf, Olive following. 


“It's true!” was the instant resort, “Etieetime)|) 


and anything — es Yad | 


; e omdiitm..| 


 Reutewaret ding! retorted the dwarf... “* That's | 


f SitEd wardeemiled. 

‘* No doubtthe could?’ he said} ‘* bat-——’’ 

“ Bat. he hasn’tva black.cont antha-tal hat like Mr. 
Smith, the riding-master, who, you said, coul in’t ride 
‘wt all; papa,” put in Olive, with an arch smile, “I 
“don’t care about that,” she added, ‘'] want to learn 
how to ride—to ride well—like he ritles, and the 
-black coat and-hat do-not matter; = 

“ Well, Olive ?’’ said Sir Edward as she hesitated. 

“I wish you would ask the old man if his 
would me! See, here he comes, and he does 
ride beautifully, doesn’t he ?” 

Sir Ed esitated. 

It seemediateange and altogether wrong to entrust 
Uhiee Olivewtorsmelt'a rough-looking tutor, so difforent 
‘tm the usual staid, well-dressed and 
eminently respettable riding-master. 

‘Bot he was.a@enstomed to gratify his Olive’s 

test wisht, an@ his hesitation did not last » 
ute. 


‘Phe horseman wast mpproaching; Sir Edward 
ecae sonny,” ase dson rides well. 
onsey,” ; your grandson rides we 
you dak haw all give my daughter some 





ee meme his eyes fixed on the 
_ “De youth hee d?” said Olive, smiling. 


; the dwarf, “ Reuben is 


,  Hiexpected that 
d at the hintiamdigrate- 


thatia. ol 10 i 
: apy lie el 


Beforeamother-word conld' be ————— 
the gipsy liad recited the» spot where: 
‘Sir: Hitward wassthievfirst to speak. 
) ** Yousride: wellj.myryoung friendj’”"ewaid, “ very 
well, and you have: managed the young: liorse capi- 
’ ——, could .give-swyoung lady a 


 ‘Byabem turned? tiis face and. looked it at Sir 
Edward} then slowly turned‘hiee 

ee ‘so-he puatled look 
' so-he started slightly, 
etter wenger for Are 
for ‘before he auswered heflo@ked up 
at therd warf, as if ie were imploring: iiim-toremember 
somethiag and help-him to recollect it also, 

The leok was net’ Jost on Olive aud she glanced 
from the old man’é face to the young one’s with ap 
obvious interest. 

The dwarf looked on the ground, as if avoiding the 
young man’s appealing glance, and Reuben, after a 
moment, said ; 

** Can I teach a young lady to ride, sir ?” 

“ Ay,” said Sir Edward. 

“ Yes, Lean,” said Reuben, looking,at Olive, “I 
ithink I cam.” 

“ You can try,” said Sir Edward, evcouragingly. 
“Suppose you come up to the Hall—you know 
‘Dingley Hall—to«anorrow morniug aud then we can 
isee about it ?”’ 

The young man indlined ‘his ‘head. 

‘* I will.come, sir,””he said, looking b fore him as 
if he was trying to:remember,. “ I will come—at 
what time ?” 

“At eleven,”’ replied: Sir Hdward. “At. eleven. 
‘Go round to the stables ahd send word by one of the 
grooms that youare there,”’ 

*T will, sir,” replied Reuben, inclining, his head,;“‘ & 
\will.be there at.eleven.’’ 

Sir Edward gathered his reins up. 
“ Very well,”” he said. “ Be.puuctual.. Good morne 


ling: 

**Good morning,, sir,”” was the -re and Sir 
‘Edward and Olive ‘rodé away. alte 

But Olive Sey and R were fated to meet. 
again that day, for on their. homeward: way the father: 
‘and daughter passed the Dingley, woodsand there, 
nestling admidst.the old elms am they saw @ 
igipsies’ caravan. . 

A wreath of smoke was rising from the, ting 
chimney, and another curl wae wafiing. from .a..fire 
which burned. under akettle.at a little. distauoe: /zom 
the moveable liouge. 

Near the fire, half-croucling half-kneeling,. was 
Welta, cooking the mid-day meal; aod. at a little 
idistance and-stretched out. at full Jength upon the 
grass, er eyes fixed.upon the ‘re, dreaming 
perhaps of his new. project, lay; Reuben. 

As he heard. the clatter of tue: horses’ hoofa.he raised 
his eyes, then sprang. to his feet,and llfted his cap, 
and thers was so much of freeand noble graee in the 
salutation that Sir Edward was sensible of .a feeling 


h 








of surprise, 
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“ Yes,” he mused, thoughtfully. “ The lad is very 
handsome and thereis a something in his faee—no, 
Ieearcely remember any other like it. Did you-see 
your new’ riding-master, Olive?” 

“Yes, papa,” she replied, with a smile, “ He 
looked very happy and contented.” 

“ And, by the way, he was watching the cooking 
operations very longingly,” added Sir Hdward, 

laughing. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


Ar eleven o'clock the following morning Reuben, 
his handsome face, with its grave composure finely 
marked, all aglow by reason of much ablution and 
his c clustering glitteringly.on his fore- 
os i cam as yard and inquired for Sir 

w 


- A-stare from. all the grooms and stable-belps who |, 


happened to be in the yard met the cool r 
which. stare young Heuben stood, without 


senueereny one. of the grooms condescended.te 
iy that.a “ young person ” had asked tosee 


They: were at breakfast, Sir Edward in his-loose 
velvet e coat, Olive. in’ s morning dresses fresh 


and, het. 4 
“ thatiis the: A. Tt:-basjust 
a ase young gipsy ! It)has just gone 


“ Punctuality iteelf,” said. Sir Edward, “‘ Tell the 
young man that I will see him directly,” headded, to 
the groom-who, much annoyed at bis master’ 
went ont and told Reuben, 

Reuben did wait, and) as: he waited he thought of 
some words which Welta had spoken the-preeeding 


night: 
e* Go, if ’ee will, Reu, but’ mark me; the rich and 
‘are dangerous folks: to deal wi’ and once 
thees’t usedto'the grandeur of the Hall ye’ll won’t 
like to come back to'the ‘caravan again.” 

And Reubew héd'placed bis‘hand on the humped, 
misshapen shoulder and replied. ; 

'* T shall never tireof you, and old Jack, the horse, 
and the-car; Welta—never : I am too much of '@ gipsy 
for'that. Tread in.my books the other day that no 
gipsy, with'troe Zingari blood in him, can be happy 
within brick’ walls, and I think it was right. I’ve 

blood in me, eh, Welta ?” 

“Ay” replied the dwarf “you are only a gipsy, Reu, 
though thou canst. read and write and cipher, and be 
as fine ae clever'as gentlefolks. Only a gipsy, don’t 

tt 

That I won’t—I’m proud of it,” had responded 
Reuben, tossing his head with a gesture of lofty and 
supreme satisfaction; and Reuben; as he stood wait- 
ing in the stable yard, could not help thinking that 
elta was right—no gipsy with true Zingari blood 
in. his veins could be -happy in a life bound. round 

with the chains of servitude and convention. 

He thought, too, of the young lady with.the beau- 
tifal face, and.wondered why she should have chosen 
him to teach her to ride; wondered also whether—as 
he/had heard women were fond of doing—whether 
she had changed-her mind. 

While he was cogitating a voice, clear and sweet 
as @ bell, broke through the sounds in the yard, and 
Olive, dressed in her riding-habit, emerged from one 
of the doorways'of: the:house. 

Sir Edward. was with ber, andihe gave a kindly 
nod to Reuben as ‘he:lifted his hat: 

‘* Have you a:horse?”’ asked Sir Edward. 

Reuben shook his:head with a half-smile, 

**It does not matter, I daresay*we can find one 
for you. Here, George,”’ be called tothe astounded 
groom who had treated Reubens o contemptuously. 
“ Bring out Bragand puta saddle on him. ‘Miss Olive 
will ridé the new horse.”’ 

The groom obeyed, and Sit Edward ‘was just look- 
ing to his own mount when a servant brought him a’ 
letter. 

Sir Baward opened‘it and‘turned to Olive, 

I'm afraid our ride must be put off,” he said. 
“Mr. Worsley, the lawyer, lias come down on busi- 

nn 


Olive looked disappointed, and stood with her hand 
upon the pommel, evidently very reluctant to forego 
her lesson. 

“Osn’t Mr, Worsley. wait, papa ?”’ 

* No,” said Sir Edward, glancing at.bis note, “‘ He 
has to return this afternoon. Itis a great.bore,” 
he added, looking from one to the other, ‘‘ a great 
bore ; but I don’t see why you should be deprived of 
your morning gallop, I'll send George with. you, 
and you must promise. meo take great care.” 

It was.all decided in a moment, George mounted 
Sir Edward’s horse, and the heiress.of Dingley rode 
pe the.sunshine, with Reuben, the gipsy, as her 
guide. 

The downs ‘were reached. before a word had been 
spoken, then,,as Olive pulled up on the:open leve] 


where she had first'seen Beuben, she said, with her 
stile which won the hearts of every dog and horse 
in Dingley': 

* Now will-you telleme what I must do? I want to 
ride \well—nearly well, I mean—~as: well or almost:as 
well'as:youdo. I want to: be able'to: master a horse 
with ease, to take big j and: to beable to gallop 
at a good speed—as you did yesterday. You oan | 
teach me, Iam sure.” 
i “I can teach you,” said Reuben, “if you can 
\learn.”’ 

‘This cool, grave repty-somewhat surprised the 
heiress, but: the. smile, not leave her face. 

“T will try,”’ she said, almost humbly, and ‘the 
lesson commenced. 

Before..ten, minutes: had passed. she experianced 
fresh. surprise. in the. mauner and. bearing of her 
strange master. 

He was, in the matter of horsemanship, her master 
jin more than the mere:name. In his voice, clear as 
‘her own, but deeper, there rang.a tone.of command, 
which, while it was respectful, was firm and full of 
youthfal dignity. 

' Ifshe made a mistake he did not hesitate for a 
moment, but’ his low voivesaid, clearly ; 

“ That’s wrong,”’ and the attempt had to be. re- 


ted. 
Wi ibere all things he wished to impress upon her 
'the importance‘df presenoe‘of mind. 

“ Want of presence of mind is to a great extent the 
cause of half the accidents,” he said, ‘“ Never for- 


» | get, niiss, thatthough the horse is stronger in body 


‘you are stronger in mind and will. If your horse 

Its keep your saddle and watch your opportunity. 
See now, l’Ishow you how to tarn a horse at full 
swing,” 

And he put spurs to Sir Edward's horse and sent it 
flying across the moor, leaving Olive to stare after 
-him with uafeigned surprise. 
| This a gipsy! Why he talked with the tone and 
expression, almost the words of an educated man. 

“ See now, miss!” came cleaving through the air, 
and demanding her attention. 

She looked. Reuben was scouring down towards her 
like a whirlwind. Her own horse, young, restless and 
high-spirited, pricked up his ears and looked asif he 
meant to take fright at the mere sight of such 
speed. 

Nearer and nearer the flying animal came, in a 
straight line like a crow, until he was opposite Olive, 
then Reuben’bent on one side and put a pressure on 
the reins, slight at first, but gradually inoreasing in 
weight. 

With a: beautiful curve the animal’ turned like 
machinery aud was speeding away again, when by a 
touch ‘of his master’s hand, he stopped, almost on his 
haunches. 

Olive’s blood came and went’; it’ was beautiful,and 
Reuben, as ‘he rode back to. her with his'grave, com- 
posed face, canght the look of admiration fall'in her 


eyes. 

Tt did not seem to take any effect; however, for in 
his grave voice, he said: 

‘Now, miss, let’ us take him at a gallop, and as we 
come back we'll take the bush you tried yester- 
day.” 

2 You saw me then?” said Olive. 

Reuben nodded, 

** Yes, I saw: you,” he said, “I was on the hill 
onder; you took the bush short. Now, miss,” and 
e rode on. 

Olive followed, and then he fell back. 

Away they went, the horses enjoying it quite as 
much as the riders ; then, as they turned, Reuben put 
his horse at the bush, hopped over it like a bird, then 
swong him round and waited for Olive. 

“Keep him in hand—now, miss, lift him, miss!’ 
Aly; that is better,” and for the first time a smile lit up 
his face. 

Olive laughed and smoothed back some stray pieces 
of ‘ter dask, chestnut hair and was about to propose 
another gallop, but. Reuben, who had glanced up at 
the sky, said: 

“That's all for to-day, miss; it’s past-half-past 
twelve.” 

“How do you know?” asked Olive, with. sur- 

rise. 

j Reuben nodded at the sun. 

‘ Half-past or more, and I promised’ my grandfather 
I would.be. baek to dinner, the dinner that. is: not 
caught.or shot yet.” 

Olive inclined her head proudly; this gipsy had’ a 
will of hisown and displayed no hesitation in express- 
ing it. If she had been # childin short dresses and he 
a dancing-master he could not have spoken with 
greater dignity. 

Then she glanced at his threadbare coat and rough 
browa gaitere, and ner coldness vanished. After all, 
perhaps he was proud only of his poverty; her father’s 








room, contemptuous George, behind them, was better 
Treated) better clothed. 





“T hope I have not kept you too long,” she said, 
as they rode together, Reuben at her side, but still 
at a respectful distance. 

“No,” be‘said, “no, miss: I ought to have said 
that I could not stay longer than now; it was my 
fault—forgive me, miss, if ‘have seemed rude. Iam 
not used to gentlefolks and their ways,’’ aud he raised 
his cap with an instinctive graceful gesture. 

“ Thereis nothing to forgive,” said Olive, encou- 
Tagingly, all her coldness. melted by his manner, 
which was full of dignity and independence’and was 
marked by an airof gentienessand'respect, “Iam 
mach. obliged to\you:for gratifying my whim. Iam 
sureyou ride: better than Mr..Smith, myold riding- 
master.’ 


“* Naturally," said Reuben, “ Dhuve: been ‘used to 
horses since—sinee- I: was»a child.” 

‘* Whoitaught you, to'ride ?’ asked Olive,:finding 
somehow a gratification'cin listening to his clear 
voice and free; open-hearted words. 

7 +” said Reuben, 

“ Your father?” asked Olive; 

“ No,’ said mary) tear a strange shade seemed 
tovcross his face. “ No; not my father ; but Welta, 
the'old man you. saw: yesterday, and the‘other men. 
I do not remember my father.” 

Olive was sorry shie had 7s%ed him, -her) was in 
Rescene of his.reply so singular and woaching « 
pathos. 

“Have you any brothersior sisters?” sho asked, 
to change the subject. 

“No,” said Reuben. “I think not.” 

“They are all dead?—oh; no! I hope uot!” said 
Olive, with impulsive sympathy, 

“No,” said Reuben, turning bis handsome ‘face 
with a smile, half-amased, half-mournfal, “You are 

uzzled, miss; what will you'be when I tell you that 
hog lost my memory—that is, a greater part 
of it.” 

‘ Lost. your yl” repeated Olive, almost for- 
goming in her interest. ia. hercompanion the vast 

ifference in their positions, and pulling her horse 
nearer to his, much te the annoyauce and disgust of 
George behind, 

* How strange,.and you are'so young——”’ 

“Ah!” said Reuben, interrupting her with a low 
laugh—the firstshe had heard him utter. “I can’t 
say that; noone knows, miss, not even my grands 
father.’’ 

Olive’s beautiful face was so full of interest that it 
drew him on, ont of himself, as:it were,and he'talked 
on, forgetting the reserve which he: had intended 
maintaining between himself and bis young mis- 
tress. 








“Tam @ gipsy, migs,’”’ he said, “ there is the true” 


Southern blood in my veins,’’ and. he raised his head ; 
‘but I was not born in a camp. Iwas brought here 
by my father, I think, when J was a littlefellow, able 
to run about. I was-able to do very little more, for 
the people—my tribe—taught me to ride,.at least 
they say they did; I do not remember, for one day 
when I was abont eight years old, I suppose, I had an 
accident—a bad one—all.through a loss of presence of 
mind, miss; and when.they picked me up and got me 
round after an illness, I .bad lost my memory of 
everything that happened before that uight—nothing 
else, only my memory. Not a limb broken or put 
out, nothing gone bat the memory of the-past, and 
that was clean gone!’ 

“ How strange!’’ said Olive. ‘‘ You do not remem- 
ber when you were brought to the camp—or your 
father—or mother ?”’ 

“T remember nothing—nothing whatever!’ said 
Reuben. “ Sometimes I seem to see a great crowd of 
people, and——” 

He paused suddenly and looked at Olive, and hig 
face clouded. 

Then he shook his head and touched his horse 
with his hand, which he let fall as if in despair, 

* No, miss,’’ he said “ it is all gone!” 

Olive was silent for a minute or two, thenshe said: 

“And do you not live with your tribe now?” 

“No,” said Reuben. ‘“ My grandfather quarelled 
with the chief—about me, I am afraid, and he left the 
tribe and travelled by himself,,taking.me with him.” 

* And—and—how-do you live ?” said Olive, blush. 
ing a little ; she scarcely liked to ask the noble look. 
ing man beside her if.he and his grandfather were 
poor and unfed. “I mean, are youcomfortable?” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Reuben, carelessly, and 
with another of the short, curt laughs, “‘ We do well 
enough. Sometimes there is a dinner for the day, 
and sometimes not, but Welta does not want, never 
fear that, miss,” 

“You mean that you take care of him?” 

“Of course,” said Reuben, composedly. “Did 
he not take care of me when I was as helpless as a 
colt? Ah, miss, you should know Welta!l Welta is 
the cleverest—the best-hearted—the noblest——”’ 
He stopped, stammered, grew grave, and drew his 
horse away. 
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“ Your pardon miss! Your kindness has led me to 
forget myself ; I have been chattering like a magpie 
and tiring you.” 

“No, indeed, no,” said Olive, graciously, almost 
eagerly. ‘I am interested in the gipsies and their 
lives. And your grandfather and you live alone 
in that little house on wheels which I saw in the 
woods?” 

Reuben inclined his head. He was not to be 
tempted into forgetting himself again, 

Olive laughed, 

‘‘And are as free and happy as the birds! It 
seems nice! No wonder that you never leave such a 
charming life! I do not blame you. Perhaps you 
have already regretted that you have lost your free- 
dom for an hour even, and are sorry that you have 
consented to give me some leasons———”’ 

No, no, indeed,” said Reuben, suddenly tempted 
into eagerness, and as quickly suppressing it with a 
J] ghall be only too happy to wait on you if my 
humble services are of any use to you, miss, I am 
happy in being your servant.” 

“My master, rather,” said Olive, laughing, and 
then they rode at a quicker step, and did not speak 
again until they ridden into the courtyard of the 
Hall. 

Then as Reuben leapt from his horse and stood 
bareheaded, as if waiting for her commands, she 
looked down at him. 

“ Will you come to-morrow ?” 

“IT will,” he responded, in a low voice. 

“ At the same time?” 

Reuben bowed, and Olive, without another word, 
not even a good-bye, jumped off ber horse and ran 
singing up the great, broad steps. 

Singing she ran through the hall, and still singing 
she pushed open the dining-room door, but the song 
was there suddenly hushed upon her lip, for the room 
was not empty. 

At the table sat her father and two gentlemen, the 
one as old as Sir Edward, the other as young as her- 
self. 

‘They rose, and Sir Edward came forward. 

“ Olive, this is Mr. John Verner, the brother of my 
old friend and schoolfellow, William. Mr. Verner, 
this is my only daughter, Olive.’’ 

John Verner, the same John Verner who was 
nearly murdered in a certain gipsy camp some 
twelve years back, but with more gray in his hair 
and more unpleasant lines in his face now than then, 
came forward and took the hand which Olive had 
extended to him. 

“And this,” said Sir Edward, turning to the 
younger gentleman, who was rather thin and pale, 
with hair of a slightly reddish hue, and a face that 
would have been thoroughly vicious-looking but for 
its evidences of weakness, “this is Mr. Morgan 
Verner, Mr. John Verner’s son.” 

To him, the son, Olive thought that a bow would 
be enough, and she did not extend her hand, much to 
the discomfiture of the young gentleman, wlio had 
evidently expected the same token of friendship 
which had been granted his father. 

His hand dropped and he turned aside with some 
muttered remark about the weather, and as he did 
so a sudden, strange and unaccountable thrill ran 
through Olive’s frame. 

She had seen the face of Mr. Morgan Verner—or 
something like it—and heard the voice—or one like 
it—before! 


(To be continued.)}! 





Tue National Rifle Association has arranged that 
the Wimbledon meeting this year is to begin on the 
10:h of July. 

SERGEANT Bates, who it may be remembered 
carried the American flag through England to prove 
that he would not be molested, has been assaulted 
while making a Canadian trip. 

SCHOOLMASTERS—TYhe life of a schoolmaster has 
many drawbacks: it is tedious, laborious, trying to 
the temper; and its routine may well produce, espe- 
cially in the beginning, a certain state of stupefaction 
in the mind of the unfortunate whose life is spent in 
correcting the mistakes of small boys, and cutting 
channels of communication between them and the 
world of truth, wisdom, and genius, which is so hope- 
lessly far apart from their opaque intelligence; but 
yet it is a worthy life, full of high objects of ambi- 
tion, and more satisfactory possibilities of action and 
influence than most occupations hold out. Even in 
its smallest beginniugs the conscientious worker may 
have the satisfaction of feeling that it is not mere 
daily bread he is earning, but that the material he 
works on is the highest and most important, and that 
more or less he is shaping the mind of the next 
generation while he toils through even his least at- 
tractive work. A great many of us have to work 


) self with simple exercise of honesty, turning out the 
skilfullest manufacture we can for life’s ordinary 
uses, as the sole equivalent which it isin us to give 
for all the comforts and loveliness with which we are 
enabled to sweeten our existence; but the school 
master may always have the consoling consciousness 
of worthy work to keep up his heart and courage. 





THE SLEEP OF THE YEAR. 





Now frolicsome, fruit-bearing nature is dull, 
’ Tis the sleep of the year, for its garners are 
full ; 
When if for a moment we linger or roam, 
The fields are forlorn and we hie away home, 
The hearty old farmer now fills up his can 
And seizes his pipe, fireside comfort his plan ; 
His tastes never costly, yet unto him dear, 
He lives at bis ease in the sleep of the year, 
His fields, deeply ploughed, are preparing 
for the frost, 
That all things may serve him and nothing 


ost ; 
Well drained and well furrowed, he’s quite 
at his ease, 
And rains may fall heavy or not, as they 
please ; 
His cattle look well, deeply buried in straw, 
Well housed and well fed now the weather 


is raw, 
His barns all brimful, his stack-yard, too, near, 
A solid affair in the sleep of the year! 


His farm is his garden, you see ’tis his pride, 

For neatness, for produce, known far and 
wide; 

And of sheep and of cattle, well bred, he can 
speak ; 

And see but his horses, how strong and how 
sleek ! 

His face and his fire well each other beseem, 

Whilst he breathes out the smoke in a 
leisurely stream. 

You see what he thinks of—his face makes 
it clear; 

His harvest is made—’tis the sleep of the 
year! 


The peer or the statesman, what cares he for 
them ? 

Or prince in his palace, for root or for stem? 

His farm is his kingdom, he knows all is right, 

He hears the flail going from morning to night. 

His neighbours drop in, just to chat and to 
smoke, 

To feel he is happy, and laugh at his joke; 

His home is his palacv, he’s nothing to fear, 

But sinks to sweet sleep in the sleep of the 
year. R. 





SERVANTS. 


Tue letter in which Mr. Charles Reade, with hi§ 
accustomed mingling of force and extravagance, 
lately proposed a simple remedy for an evil state of 
things, which has long existed, has, as might be ex- 
pected, produced innumerable replies. ‘ 
Mr. Reade, referring to the death of a sempstresa 
by starvation, headed his letter with the striking 
hrase “ Starvation refusing Plenty,’’ and said that 
e had observed the mpoid to be full of “live 
counterparts ”’ who could never find each other out, 
in spite of the advertisement sheet, which he 
regards as “an incalculable boon to mankind.” 
This institution, according to him, has done much 
to bring together “‘counterpart individuals,” but 
has failed to bring together two counterpart classes 
consisting of, “ say, two thousand honest, virtuons, 
industrious young women, worked hard and half- 
starved,” and “at least twenty thousand other 
women holding out plenty in both hands, and that 
plenty rejected with scorn by young women of very 
little merit,” or accepted only under certain 
vexatious conditions. 
This statement seems a little obscure, but Mr. 
Reade went on to “speak more plainly,’’ and to 
assert, what is undoubtedly true, that it becomes 
more and more difficult as time goes on to obtain 
good servants, and that masters and mistresses are 
very often the victims of oppression. There is 
nothing new in this; but since the days of Mr. 
Leech’s ‘‘Servantgalism’’ pictures the matter has 
fallen more or less out of notice, 
And there is, of course, another side to the ques- 
tion which Mr. Leech’s keen and just observation 
did not pass over. All of us know a household or 
two where the inattention and insolence of servants 
are clearly enough marked, where an autocratic 
power is wielded by a butler to whose whims habit 





without this stimulent and support, to satisfy our- 





induces the whole house to submit, or is divided 


_.| they can to their employers and their 


maid who is at no pains to conceal her. resentment 
at the trouble given by the pr of visit In 
such houses the mere inquiry whether the master or 
mistress is at home is regar as an insult, and 
you are made to feel that you experience a signal 
mark of condescension in. receiving, an answer to 
it. 

Other servants of this class, which may be re- 
garded as the worst, may be seen any evening push- 
ing and serambling, fegurdless of anything but 
their own convenience, to call up carriages at the 
end of a play. For the unmannerly behaviour which 
characterizes this class of servants there are invari- 
ably faults on both sides to account, ant of 
consideration leads sen emily yer3 to A ay att: 
vants as necessary adjuncts of human life, but ag 
having no of their own in it, and natural selfs 
assertion leads tha servants to draw attention to 
their existence by making things as paerrare ard 

ployers’, 


guests. Spares 
Thus’ the relations ‘of ‘master’ and’ ‘servants 
develop into’ an endurance; on the one side, which 
patient from mero laziness" of all kinds ‘of discom- 
fort, and an over sromine tyranny on the other,""’* 
It is not of this kind of ‘service that Mr! Reade’s 
letter treated, but it will, we think, bs found that 
the same selfishness among - employe 





rs which 
fosters the conduct we have spoken of in the better- 
paid class of servants operates as a reason against 
half-starved »sempstresses’ entering a service 
which, according to Mr. Reade, offers every 
comfort of life in return for very moderate exer- 
tions. | Itvis to.be feared, however, that ho ‘has 
represented the . conditions: of: service rather as 
they ought to be than asi they are. i 
“It is true,” he says, ‘that a female: servant 
cannot run into the street whenever she likes. : But 
she sometimes goes on errands, and takes her timc. 
She slips out eternally, and gets, out. one, eveniug, 
at least, every week. . . + She comes.ont of 
single room, where she pigs with her relations, and 
she receives as remuneration for-her services|a clean 
room all to herself.” Me 
The letter went onto, state, 
fair enough, that there is no reason why,servants’ 
wages should be raised in proportion to mechanics’, 
as in the latter case the price of provisions,has to 
be considered, while in the former it has not; and 
it concluded by saying that the pay of a housemaid 
in kind and money amounts to about 70/. a year. 
There may, no doubt, be housemaids’ places corre- 
sponding to the attractive description which Mr. 
Reade has given, but it is doubtful whether a girl 
who came, as he delicately puts. it, from “ pigging 
with her relations,” would be capable of filling 
them. 
A number of indignant] denials that this state of 
things prevails in the houses whence servants come, 
has naturally enough been sent to the paper where 
Mr. Reade’s letter appeared, and'there have been as 
many denials that either the accommodation or the 
liberty given to servants in most houses is as desir- 
able as his statements would make it appear. 
Again, in the slight glance which he has given to 
the question of character, he has, we mast think, 
greatly exaggerated the ease with which situations 
can be obtained. Three thousand houses, according 
to his letter, are open to a young woman “‘, who can 
prove that she is not a thief.” 
His argument would seem to be that three thou- 
sand masters or mistresses have grown so tired of 
the difficulty of finding good servants that they are 
ready to take any girl who can prove that she is 
honest, no matter . how little she may know of the 
duties to be expected from her. 
We doubt, however, whether the difficulties are so 
great as to have led to this result. In the ideal 
household of Mr. Reade’s letter it is likely that 
people would be extremely careful in ascertain 
the capabilities of any servant they engaged ;. an 
honesty does not necessarily imply an acquaintance: 
with housemaids’ work, or even the power of 
acquiring it, Where servants are well treated, it is 
presumable that their work is well done, and how- 
ever anxious the mistress of a house may be to 
relieve the distress of an honest sempstress, she 
may find it impossible to spend time in teaching her 
a new calling. 
There are, unfortunately, many people among the 
class that employs well-paid servants who are, from 
a variety of causes, extremely careless in giving 
characters to servants who are leaving them; and 
experience of this has rendered others propor- 
tionately carefal in inquiring about the character of 
servants who apply for places. 
When a guarantee of all desirable accomplish- 
ments is only accepted with searching scrutiny, it is 
not likely that a girl who can prove nothing in her 
favour beyond honesty will be received with accla- 
mation. Besides this, it might not be the easiest 
thing in the world for a sempstress, however ad- 
mirable her character, to procure a testimony which 
would ensure her being accepted as an honest 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S SECRET. 
a eee 


“T pon’? like mysteries, Harry,” said James 
Ooburn to his young brother-in-law, Harry Marshfield, 
‘and from all you have said there is certainly some 
mystery in Dr. Carter’s life. If he is the honour- 
able, upright man you represent him to be, why does 
he refuse your invitation and act so dramatically 
about it ?” 

“He says he may not be a guest in any honest 
man’s home, and yet he assures me his hands are free 
from any crime, Whatever he is, whatever he may 
have done, he certainly saved my life.” 

“In the path of professional duty ?” 

“ Not all! I was taken ill in the train with every 
symptom of yellow fever and put off at an empty 
station, a miserable one-room building with only 
a bare wooden bench in it. I was lying upon that 
half dead when I found one of my fellow passengers 
had remained with me. We were two miles from 
any house, the nearest village being that distance 
from the wretched shed used for a station, Dr. 
Carter, the good Samaritan who remained with me, 
brought me'bedding from the village, Stayed beside 
me, nursed me faithfully through a terrible attack 
of the fever, and when I was well enough to be 
moved took me to his own house to remain through 
my convalescence. It was during my stay there, 
James, that I learned what a life of noble usefulness 
the man leads.” 

“Ts he really a physician ?” 

“Yes, and a most skilful one, but he confines his 
practice entirely to the poor. He is so much liked 
as a doctor that he could have a large practice 
among the wealthy residents of the village, but he 
steadily refuses all such calls. His entire day is 
passed amongst the wretchedly poor, while he 
spends his large income entirely in acts of charity.” 

“ A young man, Harry ?” 

“Nearing forty, I should judge. His hair is 
streaked with gray, his forehead is slightly furrowed, 
but his eyes are bright and soft—beautiful eyes, 
James, No one could meet their frank yet sad gaze 
and believe the man capable of wrong-doing.” 

“Yet his own words prove he has some cause to 
feel shame. His own life looks like one of expia- 
tion for some grave offence or crime.” 

“ All that is true, and yet in spite of it I love and 
trust him.” 








[a comrorter. ] 

“And you wish me to call at his hotel and invite 
him to visit us, since he refuses your invitation ?” 

“ Not if it is unpleasant to you to do so, James. I 
asked Hattie before I called myself, and if you had 
not been absent should certaialy have consulted you 
before inviting any guest to your house.” 

“Pshaw, Harry the house is yours and Christie's 
as much as mine. But I will call upon your 
mysterious friend with you now if you wish.” 

Harry gladly accepted the offer, and in a short 
time the visitors were shown to Dr. Carter’s room in 
the hotel. As the gentleman rose to meet his guests 
and acknowledge Harry’s introduction of his brother- 
in-law, James Coburn mentally admitted that there 
was certainly nothing strange in his young brother- 
— affection for the man who had saved his 

e. 

Louis Carter was a tall, fine-figured man, carrying 
his head well upon broad shoulders, and moving 
with the easy grace of one accustomed to polite 
society. 

His face had noble features, a broad, full brow, 
and sensitive mouth, and eyes of clearest brown, 
large and expressive. 

Over all was an air of profound melancholy, and 
yet, one felt instinctively that there was no sin hid- 
den beneath the noble brow or shadowed in the 
beautiful, sad eyes. 

A half-hour of ordinary chitchat ended by James 
Coburn’s warmly seconding Harry's invitation and 
begging Dr. Carter to make his house his home 
during his stay in the city. 

A look of profound gratitude was the first answer 
to his request, then Dr. Carter said : 

“T thank you for your invitation, but I must decline 
it.” Then as if the words were forced from him, he 
added:. “I beg you will not urge me, for the pain I 
feel in refusing is deeper than you can imagine.” 

“ Spare yourself, and accept,” said Harry. 

“T cannot. Imay not explain my reasons, for 
there are others whose secret I carry. But it is 
fifteen years since my foot has passed the threshold 
of a home save those abodes of wretchedness where 
I might carry some poor comfort. It is fifteen years 
since my hand has felt the clasp of friendship.” 

“ And yet that hand is free from crime? You told 
me so,” said Harry, “and again I urge you to come to 
us, and let us try to lighten this heavy burden you 
carry for the sin of another.” 

Again James urged the invitation and finally the 
doctor consented to make a short visit to Oakdale, 





as James Coburn called his pretty home on the out- 
skirts of the city. 

It was just dusk ona chilly November evening 
when the three drove to the house where Harry's 
sisters, Hattie Coburn and Christie Marsficld, waited 
to receive their guests. 

It would have been impossible to find a greater 
contrast to the melancholy stranger than was pre- 
sented by Christie Marsfield, a girl o, eighteen, pretty 
as a flower, without being a paragon of beauty, re- 
fined and sensible, and yet a very sunbeam full of 
the vivacity of youth, perfect health and happiness. 
Her loving, girlish heart, devoted to her brother 
Harry, her playmate and companion since they were 
children at their mother’s knee, already turned with 
warmest gratitude to the man to whom he owed his 
life under providence. 

When Hattie had spoken the words of welcome a 
hostess must speak with something more, straight 
from her sisterly love Christie frankly placed her 
little white hand in the reluctant one the doctor was 
forced by her movement to extend. 

“« We can never thank you, Dr. Carter,” she said, 
lifting her soft blue eyes, dewy with emotion, “ but 
we are very glad to think youare here to know we 
are not ungrateful for the service you rendered all 
of us. Not,” she added, saucily, rather frightened 
by the deep emotion visible in Dr. Cater’s face, “ that 
this scapegrace is good for much, but you under- 
stand we are used to having him about.” 

Harry’s quick repartee was to save the doctor the 
necessity of immediately replying, for they all noticed 
the pallor of the noble face, the expression almost of 
agony in the deep dark eyes. 

But before the evening was over Dr. Carter 
proved himself a most entertaining addition to the 
home circle. Throwing aside, as far as possible, the 
melancholy that was habitual with him, he talked 
with graceful ease on many topics ; he had travelled 
much and possessed keen powers of observation, 
while he could recount scenes and adventures with- 
out egotism, 

There was some music, and Christie sang ballads 
in a sweet, girlish voice, while Harry gave some fine 
piano playing in the evening's pleasures 

The next day, and for the days that numbered a 
fortnight, Dr. Carter formed himself still an 
honoured guest at Oakdale. It was simply natural 
in the routine of the household that he should 
often become Christie’s charge. Hattie had two 
little ones and her household duties began to make 
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were partners in a flourishing business and weré@ 
often obliged to excuse themselves for absence fyom 
a host’s pleasant duties. 

But Christie seemed to have no duties so impera- 
tive that she could not leave them to fill all or any 
gaps left by the other three. She had her own pony 
carriage and in this she introduced the doctor to all 
the beautiful scenery in the vicinity. Her piano was 
a great resource, and the doctor was never wearied 
of her fresh, girlish conversation. It was certainly 
by the law of contrast that there sprang up a strong 
affection between the light-hearted .girl and the 


sorrow-stricken man, but they became fast friends in 
their first hours of intercourse. 

To the others the disparity of age and greater 
still of disposition seemed a bar to any stronger 


emotion than that of friendship, and they were glad 
to see that their guest gradually became far more 
cheerful in the pleasant home atmosphere. 

The second week of his sojourn was over when 
one evening Dm Carter received two letters forwarded 
to him from the hetel where he had spent the) fixst 
few days of hisstay in the city. 

Harry found liimalone in the library with one of 
the letters in hisshand, his faceashy pale, his eyes 
full of sorrow, amd) yet with an unexplicable air of 
relief upon it, as iff. grief was mingled with a new 
sense of freedom. 

“My friend,” he eaid, holding out his hand to 
Harry, “ Lowe it toyam now thatLam free to speak 
to tell yow my busines® here: and: ite termination. 
You must remember;. although» D coulil not speale 
plainly before, that I tol yeu ‘thene were grave 
reasons formy declining: youn Kindly urged hospi- 
tality. Fifteen years ago I left this city;.my birth- 
place and.my home for-twenty-three: yeans;, because: 
my father was a”—liis voice became clioked, his: 
breathing hard—“ murderer who fled from» justice.” 

“ Your father!” Harny cried, horror-staieken. 

“You will scarcely remember the:case;.tut it was 
one only too'common in the annals of a.great city; 


My mother died when I was @ mere boy;.and) my |’ 


father sought diversion from grief and a desolate 
home in drinking and the excitement of gambling. 
He was cursed with large wealth, and L too inherited 
riches from my mother. There was no motive for 
exertion in business, and the idle time was soon 
filled, as I have said, with the excitement of a gam- 
bler’s life. It was in the quarrel of a card-table that 
my father strucka fatal blow that brauded him with 
the mark of Cain. He fled from justice no one knew 
whither, I soon found my own position unendurable, 
and left my “home for the little village where you 
found me, I took my mother’s name and my lawyers 
sent me the income from her estate. Iseciuded my- 
self from all society, exercising my profession only 
where there seemed no other hand to bring relief 
save mine, laden with the shame of my father’s sin. 
I saved life, earnestly praying it might be accepted 
in atonement.” 

“ Surely if ever the prayers of a noble: heart are 
heard, yours must beve been,” said Harry, earnestly. 

“In all these years,” the doctor continued, * [ heard 
no word from my father, never knowing if he lived or 
had died in exile, untila mouthago. Then, through 
my lawyers, I received a letter written-by a physi- 
cian who was attending my father in a fatal. illness. 
There was no clue given by which I could find my 
way to that death-bed, and I was earnestly entreated 
not to seek for one. I came here that I might have 
earlier tidings, and to-day the letters ‘have come to 
me that tell me my father is dead, after fifteen years 
of penitence and active usefulness in a foreign 
city. He died in a monastery, a sincere penitent, and 
his last letter is written to me.” 

There was a long silence. Then Dr. Carter spoke. 

“ And now, having told you all, giving you full 
permission to repeat my sad story to your family, I 
must bid you farewell and return to my labours in 
the village.” 

“ You must not leave us yet.” 

“i must. Blame me if you will—laugh, atme for 
an idiot, when I tell you that I, an onteast, the son 
of a criminal, love your sister Christie,” 

“ And Christie ?” 

“Do you think I would so outrage your generous 


hospitality as to try to win her pure heart? I am 
to her but a melancholy middle-aged man, to whom 
she has been kind from the mere goodness of her 
uiture. But she is to me the one woman to whom 
my crushed, lonely heart has ever opened. Let me 
go from her while my secret is still mine own, Harry. 


it cannot harm her in her happy life to have a love 
that will never be revealed, the fervent prayers of 


” 


heavy demands upon her time. James and HarrY 


\fair'face, “my brother lias told me that I have 
‘mew. I cannot for afelsedelicacy let itgo from 


“Stay with us until to-morrow,” Harry urged, 
| “and I will put no obstacle in your way if you still 
insist upon leaving us. And now will you rest 
here while I spare you a second recital of your sor- 
rows?” 

He left the library as he spoke, and Dr. Carter 
bowed his head upon the table before him in an 
agony of despairing grief. 

Even to himself he had not before acknowledged 
how profound was the love he felt for Christie 
Marshfield, how heavy a burden these two weeks 
had added to his already over-laden heart, 

It never occurred to him to pour out his lowe to 
her—to ask a return. It would have seemed'to him 
a positive crime to seek to link her happy life with 
his legacy of shame. 

Time sped by in the silence of the Tonelyy room, | 
and evening shadows gathered there, and still the 
motionless figure was bowed in silent agony, un-- 
heeding allibut-mental pain, 

There wasa soft.rustle in the dim room, @ light’ 
footfall upom the: thick carpet, but Dr. Garter did 
not move until.a’hand)soft and cool, fell upon his 
own fevered: one. 

Then he-started,.toseeher standing by liim, all the 
light-hearted gaiety of her'face replaced by a noble 
gravity that ennobled: every; feature. 

“Dr Carter,” she saill, and) in her voige was the 
same: earnest purpose which was mirrored upou ber 


won place in: the hearttofithe noblest man I ever 


me: Do not judge me:unmaidenly if I tell you your 
lowe: is the most. precious: gift. off my life.” 
“Christie,” the docter cried, “he cannot have told 
of my lowe ?” 
“He has told me alll” 
“ And you come torme:?’ 
“T come to you !” 


hy?” 

‘* |) Lome yom 

It was impossible to donbt her! In the soft blue 
eyes there was a brave, true light of womanly love, 
that dared the dictates of custom father than sen 
away, broken-hearted, a love: fully returned. © ; 

It was the act of a noble, generous: heart, and Dr. 
Carter accepted it humbly and yet with a deep hap- 
piness, as well as his own doubt that Harry had 
spoken, but when he once knew this there fell from 
his face for ever the cruel mask of/suffering it “had 
worn for fifteen years. 

Stijl in-his new home, still keeping his mother’s: 
name, Dr. Carter continues: his self-devoted: charity 
and duty ; but he no longer tefuses to meet his fellow 
men in their hemes, or to welcomethem tohis own. 
And ever by his side, sharing his self-imposed:duties, 
brightening his life, making his home a baven of 
rest and peace, Christie, his wife, proves his: blessing 
and comfort, his helpmate in the deepest, holiest sense: 
of the beautiful word. A. 8. 








THE DRAMA, 


THE DUKE’S. 


Tus theatre has added a lively farce to Mr. 
Craven’s semi-historic draft, which proved suck a 
success, It is the composition of H. Girnot and 
Paul Merritt; and is called “* The Tale of'a Tub.”’ 

The readér must not suppoee that it has ‘the ‘ 
slightest convection with Swift's famouse story.’ 
The writers were inspired with no such ambition,‘ 
and preferred a safer if a humbler example. i 
hero, however, is named after the famous. novel, 
Anthony Tubb. He is a maitre de-ballet, who has 
been for some time absent from his profession,, 
having once made his fortune, which he. has since 
contrived to lose. 

He now naturally wishes to return to the stage, 

but finds that his waist has increased in size from 
thirty to fifty inches. Acting under medical advice, 
he resorts to constant exercise, and, whenever he 
appears, uniformly practises his steps, motwith- 
standing the ridicule which he thereby mours 
The part is supported by Mr. Edward Righton, 
who makes it immensely droll. He has to give 
lessons in dancing to a Mrs. Palgrave, the wife of 
an unsuccessful artist, who becomes jealous of :his 
attentions, and pursues the supposed delinquent, 
pistol in hand, causing him, in fear, to hide in the 
baby's cradle, having first cast the lay-figure-in the 
study out of the window. 
It turns out, however, that Mr. Palgrave had 
himeelf, in early life, learned dancing from Mr. 
Tubb; remembering this, he seeks an explanation, 
which is, of course, satisfactory. 


“You pity me? Yom would giveunm-your sym-| A young = Gregory Gay, 


| father's self- 


| Hazleton was pig 


born audience, who screamed with delight at the 
grotesque situations. 

Mr. Reece has hitherto been associated with 
burlesque, but in his ‘An Old Man,” produced at 
this theatre, he has opened up entirely fresh ground. 
‘An Old Man” is an irascible sergeant-major, 
ree ms Hale, who, although an octogenarian, 
prides himself on being as juvenile and active as of 
yore. 

His affection is centred in his t-grandson, 
one Lieutenant Grant, whom he iadlizes 3 @ depen- 
dant on his bounty, Minnie Dornton ; and his t- 
granddaughter, Fanny. He has willed that Grant 
shall marry , While he intends himself’ taking 
Minnie to the altar. Minnie, however, is already 
secretly married to Grant, who, travelling as an 
artist under the alias of Fred Wood, has met with 
peitpan 0b heret hinged all the:inci 

pon this secret marriage are hin e inci- 
‘dents of the drama. Minnie has been turned ont of 
| doors: by her father Dornton, who, finding in Lieu- 
tenant Grant her supposed betrayer, denounces 
‘him asya villain in the presence of old Stephen: Hale. 
‘Old Hale will not listen to the proffered explanation, 
but:flies into a paroxysm of passion, invokes curses 
onrGrant, and finally falls down ina fit. This is 
theonly strong scene in the drama. The secondact 
is devoted to clearing up the mystery. Stephen 
Haleshas become a childish old man, and his senile 
twedliile is wearying in the extreme. 

Mr. played the part of the old sergeant- 
! major: gonsiderable ability. Mesdames Daly, 
Lindley am@iLenisa’ Moore, and Messrs. Macklin, D. 
Evans and\Danvers strove to make their parts 
satisfactory, aud with a fair amount of success. 





“FASCINATING FELLOWS” AT THE 
OLYMPIC. 
Tats isa lively.andiemoothly-written farce by the 


author of “ Rely om My »”” evo, end, 
making some all: af the 
various situations, proved. i 

inesearch of a 


ous evening at Cre- 

the house of a young widowat 
Brompton, representing himself first to the servant 
as a doctor, then to the young widow as a detec- 
tive, to her brother Jack as a former lover of his 
sister, the memes and, finally, to the father, an old 
‘sea captain, as)a lawyer. 
The complications in which the intrusive Gay 
‘becomes involved through: these- misrepresentations 
and the difficulty of extricating himseif, are highly 
amusing; but too intricate to relatein datail— 
culminate, however, in the results arisieg out of: 
making love to the pretty widow; first he dram 
down upon. him the;jealous fury, of . the, widow's, 
‘lover, Charles Deane, and, worse. all,he is re- 
jeoted by the young lady to whom, ho wae engaged , 
‘to be married, Miss Fanny Carroll, who paira off 
with Jack Boyeant, the brother of the widow, who 
bestows her hand on Charles’ Deane. 


Mr. Lytton Sothern exhibits marveltous 
npn te eninge art of habe a ra 
tile hero, Gregory , With easy’ coo 

ivacity, in many poi forcibly recalling: hie 
fa - style and finish. ‘Phisiaide- 
cidedly the best, as itis the most.arduous, imperso- 
nation this young actor has yet essayed. Miss 


arch as the young.widow 

Lucy Boyeant.. Miss. Beaumont, as hen friend. 
airy vessels has little to do beyond Jooking pretty 

; ike. 
“Mr. Vollaire as the bluff sea captain, Mr: Hillam. 
ashis son Jack, and Mr:’Darley as Lucy’ s‘jealous: 
lover, Charles ba pe mrang ee = their re— 
8 pre . 
eden diananel ‘of : 
parlour-maid, in a most unobtrusive yet artistic 
manner, very agreeable to witness,in.so young. eo, 
actress, who also. gives promise of future talent by 
her very agreeable. impersonation of Georgette in 
the petite comedietta ‘“‘’I'was I,” which now 
follows “ ‘The Gascon” in the programme at this. 
house. 


“Jo” will'go to the WinterGarden Theatre at 
Easter. 

Tr is reported that Mr. Gye intends to bring: an: 
action for alleged breach of contract against Mame. 
Lucca, laying his damages at 5,000. ; 

Miss Ente Vaughan, Mr. Joho Rouse, and Miss 

Brennan will play at the Alexandra Palace at 
Easter. 
it - reported that Mr. Mapleson, as well as Mr. 
Gye, has. claim to the services of Signor Tamagno 
and Signor Gayarre. The last-named artist will 
probably go to Buenos Ayres this season. 
Mrs. Jonn Woop resumes possession of the 
St. James’s Theatre on wd Monday, when an 
English opera company will commence a new season 
with Collier’s opera. bouffe, called ** The ‘Lower of 
London.” 








aa unhappy exile from all home joys. 





The absurdity was not too absurd for the Hol. 





Law proceedings are expected to arise out of 
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Mdme. Nilsson’s alleged breach of contract in ao- 
companying her husband to Mentone instead of 
making the concert tour arranged for her by Mr. 
Ullmann. 

‘Miss Frances’ Glover (granddaughter of the late 
Mrs. Glover), who has’ been eminently successful at 
the Theatre Royal, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, as Lady 
Macbeth, is to succeed Mrs. Mellon as Gretchen in 
“Rip Van Winkle ’’at Haster. 

w have reason to believe that on the return of 
Goddard to England, some time 
will make a professional tour 
through ‘the: provinces, She does, not, however, 
intend to play in London. 

We hear that it is quite on thercards that Mr. 
Hollingshead may take the Charing Cross: Theatre. 
In the interest of playgoers we trust that the re- 
pos is true.. Moreover, Mr. Hollingshead hase 

uge company. Only a few of its.members will be 
required for.“ My Awful Dad,” and there are many 
others whom town would regret to lose even for a 
time. 





WESTON’S FIVE HUNDRED MILES WALK. 


Wuen Mr. Wilkie Collins wrote his novel of 
“ Man and Wife,’ he was nodoubtinfluenced by a 
most laudable motive, although its unpopular tone 
was productive of much adverse. criticism. Athletic 
sports followed in moderation are, above all things, 
most. desirable to keep up the manhood of 
people. Carried to excess, they serve only to gra- 
tify a childish vanity at the expense of health and 
strength, and in many instances of. life itself. 

“The man who performs some astonishing athletic 
feat little dreams of whut he has to auswer for. Be- 
cause Messrs. Stout, Gulston, and their’ fellows, 
when afloat in one of the London “ eights,’’ can do 
a“spin” of from thirteen to fourteen miles an 
hourimmediately: the young gentlemen of some 
pr 94 establishment yearn to follow their 
example, 

With the former, years ‘of training and exer- 
cise in the open air have so hardened them that‘an 
amount of extra exertion has‘but little effect; with 
the latter, the’sudden rush from an occupation 
which requires no physical effort to the most’ violent 
hard work must. necessarily result in lamentably 
evil consequences. - 

The evil of excess would not be such a'serious 
affair were it to. rest only’ with the men who have 
made athletics the study of. their lives: itis the 
prospect of the thousands-of. would-be imitators, 
which canses so many sensible thinkers to regard 
the feats of strength like that which Weston las 
just performed.at the Agricultural Hall with any- 
thing buf an approving eye. Yet despite the rea- 
sonings of common sense, we ‘cannot fail to admire 
the pluck and energy of the man who has crossed 
the Atlantic to show us what the worthy folka of 
the land of stars and stripes are capable of. 

The extraordinary walking match of Weston, 
five hundred-miles in six days, has created immense 
curiosity. On the last night there were sixteen 
thousand pre present watching: the pluck 
fellow. bat he left off with fifty miles to the bad. 
It has been discovered that he sustains his energy, 
though a teetotaller, by chewing the dried leaf of 
thie’ Erythroxydon coca, indigenous in Bolivia. 
Medical attention has lately been forcibly drawn to 
it; ‘as it has « marked effect in diminishing the 
waste of tissues and ‘confers a power of sustaining 
prolonged exertions. No spirituous liquor can com- 
pare with itfor restoring vigour, and many marvels 
ate related. It is to‘be hoped one good effect of this 
walking match ‘will be immediately to’ draw the 
attention of the faculty to the properties of the 


leaf. 

Although’ Weston has failed in completing the 500 
miles which: he boasted himself equal ‘to, still his 
six days’ march of 450 is a feat without parallel in 
the annals of. pedestrianism\ in’ America 
Weston has been a well-known character for the 
last eight years or more. 

In the month of October, 1873, he left Portland 
and walked to'Chicago, a distance of 1,326 miles, in 
one hour and twenty minutes less than-twenty-five 
days, without once walking during the twenty-four 
hours constituting each of the four Sundays. At 
the Empire Rink, New York, he once walked 100 
miles in 21 hours.38}, minutes (consecutive), and at 
the same place he accomplished the task of cover- 
ing 112 miles in 23 hours, 44 minutes, 45 seconds 
(grnceentize). In the year 1874, on May llth, at 

é American Institute Hall, New York, Weston far 
excelled all previous efforts by walking 115 miles in 
23 hours, 51 minutes, 

THE maguificent presents received by the Prince 
of Wales daring lis late visit to India have directed 
public attention to many clioice articles of native skill 
and’ workuiansbip displayed in the manufacture of 
various works of art. 

THe Moasitz Sronz.—A cast of M. Clermont’s 


Ganneau’s restoration of this monument has been 
presented by the directors of the Louvre to the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploratioa Fund. The long 
delay of seven years in putting together the frag- 
ments which remain must te laid partly to the account 
of M. Gauneat’s official occupations in Constantinople, 
and partly to his recent work of research in Pales 

tine. The stone’as now recovstructed is 4 feet 1 inch 
long by 2 feet 2 inches broad, having a raised border 
of 2 inches running round. The upper end is circular, 
the lower square. About two-thirds of the inscrip- 
tion ate preserved in the fragments. There are 21 
of these; two are of considerable size, the rest are 
quite small. The remainder of the inscription is 
made up from M. Ganneau’s squeeze of the whole, 
and from six consecutive lines copied for him by the 
Arab who took the squeeze. The cast will remain a 
short time at the office of the fund, 9, Pall-mall East. 
and will then be removed to the Society’s.room at 
the South Kensington Museum, It is to be photo- 
graphed immediately. 





LIFE’S MARCH. 

Tue Registrar-General, in a Supplement to his 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report, has made use of the 
facts and figures to trace what he calls the march 
of an English generation through life. 

Of a million born, 511,745 would be boys and 
488,255 would be girls. This disproportion of the 
sexes is, however, very speedily redressed, for the 
evils with which the infants of a household struggle 
ia their cradles are far more fatal.to boys than to 
girls. The most fatal five years in the life of the 
generation is that when they are entirely dependant 
on careless nurses or ignorant mothers, for one in 
every four of the whole million born, or 141,387 of 
the boys and- 121,795 of the:girls, will die before 
they are five years old. 

The million thus reduced to 736,818 will now have 
got a fair start in life. The next five years the 
deathe are few, and they are fewest of all in the 
third five years, that between the ages ‘of ten and 
fifteen. his fall growth of childhood seems to be 
the healthiest period in the whole life of a genera- 
tion, but somewhat more so for boys than girls. 

Then follow five years of greater change and 
somewhat more liability to disease and death. ‘This 
liability is still further increased in the next five 
years by consumption and other ailments incident 
to the period when growth has But in this 
whole march of twenty years, through childhood 
and youth, our million, which has’ decimated twice 
over in the-five years of babyhood, loses but 107,773 
of its numbers; and an army of young men and 
women in-almost equal proportions and 634,045 in 
total strength, marches over the dividing line of the 
first quarter of.a century. 

During the next ten years less than one in ten of 
the whole will die, and there will still be 568,993 
living at five-and-thirty years of age, when two- 
thirds of the women will be married. ‘he:next ten 
years will be more fatal than the last, and of those 
who saw thirty-five no fewer than 66,078 will fail to 
reach forty-five, and of the million who started. only 
2,915 over half a million will attain,that period of 


e. 

From that point rise of the the death-rate at each 
decade is terrible. 62,052 died between 25 and 35 ; 
but between 45 and 55 the number of deaths rises to 
81,800; and from 55 to 65 another 112,086 have 
fallen away. “The number who set out over the next 
reach of years and make a fair start for the three- 
score years and ten is 309,029. 

The march'for the next ten years is a Balaclava 
charge into the jaws of death, for nearly one half of 
them, in actual numbers 149,905, will be left behind 
in the grave before those ten years are over, and 
only 161,124 reach their seventy-fifth year. This 
remnant rapidly diminishes, and at eighty-five only 
38,565 remain, 

Another ten years and there are on the field only 
2,152 people of venerable age of whom — nine 
out of ten will pass away without reaching the cen~ 
tenarian’s fame. The number which will prebably 
cross the threshold of a second century is 223, but 
none of these reach 110; for the last straggler will 
come to his grave in his hundred-and-eighth year. 





DUTCH WOMEN. 


I must first make the negative remark that they 
do not resemble Rubens’ fat Madonnas. Those re- 
present Flemish ladies, while the Datch have very 
generally dark hair and eyes, and, strange to say, 
there is something Spanish-looking in nofa few. 
The Dutch lady’s face is a grave and thoughtful 
one. 

There is much quiet dignity in it. It indicates 
great capacity of emotion, but is not easily moved. 
Neither does she speak too readily, bat with a 











certain calm deliberation, which gives a quietness 
to her society unlike that of ladies in general. 


Too much reticence of tongue, however, is not 
considered a usual female fault; the mention of it 
may exalt my Dutch friends in the opinion of many, 
and, indeed, to my mind, there could hardly be a 
better specimen of humanity than a good Dutch 
lady. She seems to me altogether unique. I cannot 
associate her with the ladies of other countries [ 
have known. 

How industrious she is, rising early, and late 
taking rest! How neat, without preciseness! How 
active, without fassiness! How devoted to her 
houseliold and her family! How clever with her 
needle and her scissors, both in the useful and the 
ornametital, anid about so many things which we 
ladies despise; «nd yet how caltivated she is, 
without the least pretension! ‘l'o compose admir- 
ably in two, even in three languages, besides her 
own, does not entitle any iady taere to the name of 
* blue-stocking,”’ and far deeper stndies than these 
are often pursued without the least assumption of 
that character. 

And what friends. are these Dutch ladies! How 
thoughtfully affectionate, how considerately kind! 
Happy they who can call themso! Their humble 
sisters present a very different appearance from 
themselves, but still keep us far from Ruben’s 
pictures, having a much more compact and neat 
exterior, and being really remarkable for their 
general prettiness. 

They are usually vory fair, although the braid of 
hair on the white forehead, of which so little is 
seen, owing to the stiff border of the snowy cap, is 
of soft dark brown, This cap, with a clean print 
jacket and a buy-a-broom black skirt, short and 
full, forms the costume of the servants, a neat and 
pretty race, anda sturdy one too, as any one may 
perceive who will walk throagh a Dutch town early 
on a Saturday morning and see howa Dutch maiden 
can propel the upward stream from her water- 
spout to the topmost windows of the lofty houses. 

Really she looks pretty, as, with her fair oval face 
turned upwards, whither she sends her streams, 
with her rounded arms bare and with many a lithe 
movement of her neut and active person, she 
spreads her flouds around, remaining like a naiad ir 
the midst of them. She looks pretty, I say, quite 
pretty enough, at all events, to prevent the jest 
from being a sneer, when a Dutch writer wittily 
exclaims, **‘ Why should we complain that we have 
no fountains in our large towns, since each Saturday 


every canal side and principal street is a fountain,, 


where hundreds of naiads, not of bronze or marple, 
but fuli of life and vigour, shoot up streams of 
water in graceful bows, rushing against the loftiest 
windows with cheerful clatter and spreading 
freshness and coolness all.around?”’ 

The young fisherwomen of Scheveningen are very 
pretiy too, as they come to sell their fishin their 
coarse straw hats and wooden shoes, and with no 
harsh, discordant cries. Prettier still ona.gala day, 
as they saunter through the Scheveningen wood, on 
their way to the Hague, in full dress, their hair 
nearly all hid, a curious gold or silver casing 
sutrounding their heads under their lace cap, termi- 
nating over the ears in dangling ornaments. But 
they are sometimes & good deal Poy pretty by time 
they set by their equipages, drawn by three fine 
dogs and drive home from the Hague among their 
empty baskets. Prettiest of all are the Boerins, 
who come in from the provinces, perched up on 
their high red carts, with the deep curtains of their 
beautiful lace caps falling around their fair throats, 
further adorned by ornaments of solid gold.—H. A. 











EXILED FROM HOME. 
a 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue marquis continued his soliloquy. 

“ Yet Pietro knows so much about me—things in 
which he had no part—that he could have me sent 
to prison!” he muttered. “I know that he would 
not dare proceed against me—I know this—unless he 
unites forces with that girl to crush me. He. shall 
not find her! By Heaveu! I wish I had her in this 
room at this moment unknown to any one else ! |’d 
kill her!” 

He hissed the words between his teeth, and a 
murderous fury gleamed in his small crafty eyes, 

And the girl of whom he thus spoke had entered 
his house that very evening as governess to :'s 
daughter! It was well for Gwen that he did not 
suspect her identity! 

“It will be three days before the advertisement of 
Pietro’s cau appear in the newspapers,’”” he thought, 
‘and another day must pass before he can possibly 
hear from his brother, In four days I can do much, 
I will pretend that Iam summoned to London. I'll 
goto Yorkshire, and it will go hard with me buat 
that I get the girl’s address! I'll find her before the 








advertisement even appears! And when I find her 
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I’li sweep her from my path as I swepi her mother 
before her!” 
* * * * * 

Lord Darkwood announced to his household, or to 
such members of it as he deemed necessary, that he 
‘was summoned to London toconfer with Mr. Sutton 
‘on business. Contrary to his usage, he declined to 
take his valet with him, alleging that he should make 
the journey hurriedly, and should not require atten 
dance. 

Pietro acquiesced in this decision without a suspi- 
ciou of the truth underlying it. He desired to re- 
main in Dunholm Castle in order to receive any 
letters that might arrive from his brother, and really 
thought his master’s absence a very fortunate thing 
for himself and his schemes. 

So the marquis journeyed up to London, his errand 
all unsuspected by any human being. He arrived in 
town late in the afternoon, transferred himself to the 
King’s Cross Station, in time to secure a compartment 
in an express train going north, and when night came 
op was speeding on his new course over the Great 
Northern Railway toward Yorkshire. 

Soon after daybreak, he alighted at the Penistone 
sud Thurlstone junction, No cab was in waiting, 
and he walked the half-mile of distance to the little 
market town, and found his way to theinn—the “ New 
Rose and Crown ’’—the same hotel which Pietro had 
patronized. 

Lord Darkwood had never been in this part of 
Yorkshire until now, and the little town on the 
banks of the Don, in the midst of a wild and bleak 
district, seemed to him in the cold gray light of the 
wintry morning the dreariest place he had ever 
seen. 

He ordered a private room, made his toilet anew, 
refreshing himself with a partial bath, and then de- 
ecended to the coffee-room. 

Usually, at this early hour, the coffee-room was 
cold and comfortless, but this was Thursday and 
market-day, so brigit fires burned in the grates, the 
room was warm and pleasant, yesterday’s London 
papers lay on the tables, and groups of farmers and 
drovers occupied the room, while pot-boys and 
waiters flew about witu steaming tankards and 
tumblers. 

Lord Darkwood looked in upon this scene and then 
eat a precipitate retreat to his bedroom. He rang 
his bell, sent for his landlord, and ordered a private 
parlour, which was furnished him, Then he ordered 
breakfast, which, after some delay on account of the 
many demands upon the servants, he obtained. 

By this time it was past eight o'clock, gray and 
dull and cold, with dark clouds brooding low over 
the scene and promising a storm. 

After breakfast he ordered a horse and spring-cart, 
and while it was being prepared he strolled out into 
the little town. 

It was crowded with farmers and their produce, 
The display of cattle, as is always the case at Peni- 
“stone, was large. 

Lord Darkwood avoided the crowds as much as 
possible, walked in the direction of ‘lhurlstone, 
which is one mile distant, glanced towards the 
chimneys of the several cotton aud woollen factories, 
and finally diverted his course towards an old church, 
‘into whose grave-strewn yard he entered. 

Remembering what Pietro had told him of the visit 

‘of the former to the place mauy years before, he 
sought out the lone grave in the far corner, marked 
‘by the broken slab, upon which was chiseled simply 
that name—Magdalen. 

He stood long beside that dishonoured grave, star- 
ing at that name and at the weeds that grew avove 
the mound. n 

He was a bad man, capable of the greatest wicked- 
ness under provocation, bold and uuscrupulous to 
extreme. He could have seen his owa child die aud 
Swiled at her pangs if he had deemed her in his way. 

But, bad as he was, there was ove soft spot in his 
heart, one cherished memory which death ouly could 
obliterate 

He had loved Constance Markham with all his evil 
gov’. She had been to him the incarnation of a 
perfect girluood—a bright and joyous being whose 
path should have lain amid suushine and flowers. He 
could never think of her without pain—and yet it 
was he who had destroyed her! 

“ And she lies here!” he muttered. “She was but 
an unformed, wilful girl, but there was in her the 
promise of a beautiful womanhood. She seemed 
made for love—a bright, capricious, loving creature 
whom I fairly worshipped. Aud yet I killed her! 
She was proud as well as loving. She could not 
survive that last interview of ours, and fled, crazed 
and bewildered, back to the home that had she!tered 
her youth, to perish there in shame and agony. 
Constance, Coustance, if the dead can hear, you 
know now that I, whose idol was ever self, loved 
you still better than myself!” 


| relics had been found so many years ago, 


ing. 


alone knew, 
soul Heaven also knew! 
“Seventeen years!’’ he muttered. 


hair, a fragment of garment! Constance is—where? 
Shall I meet her some day, and will she then accuse 
me of her awful death? Pah! I aman idiot! She's 
dead—and there’s an end. All the regrets one could 
feel could not undo the past, and if it could be un- 
done I would not undo it. It is better as it is!” 

He walked away, returning to the inn. 

His horse and cart were ready. He mounted into 
the vehicle, received instructions from his landlord 
and set out for Lonemoor, 





town when the snow: flakes began falling softly, in a 
fleecy, white veil. 

The moor was one vast, drear and desolate ex- 
panse, 

No person was to be seen apon it, far and near. 

‘An awful place for a weak girl, crazed, sick, 
alone, in a suow storm at night ?’’ thoagh Lord 
Darkwood, “ And it was upon this moor she per 
ished!” 

He looked in every roadside hollow as he passed 
—perhaps in quest of that one in which such ghastly 
His horse 
jogged on in the snow, picking his way between 
the borders of furze and heading for Lonemoor, which 
iu due time appeared in view, its tall chimney- 
stacks showing above the trees that surrounded the 
mansion, 

The marquis found the gates open, and drove 
directly intothe stablerard, as Pietro had done, A 
stable ~boy, open-mouthed and wondering, came for- 
ward and held lis horse, 

‘* See here, my lad,” said Lord Darkwood, tossing 
him a shilling, “is Squire Markham at home ?”’ 

The boy grinned, The question seemed to him 
superlatively ridiculous, 

**No, sir, he bean’t!” he responded. “He bees 
gone to furrin parts these seventeen year’, aud isn’t 
like to be home agin for seventeen more !’’ 

“There's a housekeeper, I suppose ?” said the 
marquis, glancing towards the open house-door, 

* Yes, sir. Mrs, Quillet, she’s the housekeeper.” 

“TI will see her,” said Lord Darkwood, descend- 

ing slowly and carefully. ‘ Here’s another shilling 
for you, my lad. And, ah, by the way, was there a 
foreign man here lately to make inquiries ?” 
“ Yes, sir, a thin black-muzzled chap, with long 
thin black legs? He was here—a Eyetalian. I think,” 
said the lad. “He came to inquire a’ter Miss 
Winter.” 

Lord Darkwood was satisfied. Pietro had been at 
Lonemoor. Pietro was playing a double garav. 

He set his lips firmly together in a very uupleasant 
expression, and strode towards the house. A maid met 
him at the door, and at his request couducted him to 
the housekeeper’s room. 

Mrs. Quillet was knitting before the fire. She rose 
up at the entrance of the visitur, and her face was 
severe and forbidding as she coldly greeted tue 
marquis, who advanced to the hearth. 

“Have I the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Quillet, the 
housekeeper of Squire Markham ?’’ asked Lord Dark- 
wood, removing his hat, 

* You have, sir,” said th housekeeper, coldly, dis~ 
liking him at sight. ‘‘ And whe are you, may I ask 
sir ?’ 
Now, Lord Darkwood did not wish to proclaim 
his name and rank, He auswered, therefore, after 
assuring himself that tue housemaid hai withdrawn; 
**T am Captaiu Tollish, madam, of Her Majesty’s 
army. Iam come to see you upon business of the 
utmost importance to myself and another, You have 
had for many years residing with you a young person 
known'es Gwendoling, Winter. Is it not so ?” 
Mrs.,,Quillet looked her surprise, but bowed as- 
sent. § 

** She quitted Lonemoor recently for London,” con- 
tinued the marquis, ‘ 1am come here to obtain her 
address,” 

Mrs, Quillet contemplated the fat, sinister face of 
her visitor for a moment, her dislike of him growing. 
Sie was keen enough to mark the craftiuess in his 
eyes, the cruelty about the mouti:, the harduess of his 
expression, and she exclaimed, 

** Well, no one could help your coming, Captain 
Tollidge, but one thing’s sure—you won't get Miss 
Winuter’saddress! ‘There was a man here jor it the 
otherday —a foreign chap, but le wentaway no wiser 
than he came. I can’t tell you where she is!” 

“ You mean you won’t!” 

“Well, sir, 1 put it more polite,” said the woman 





His face wore an expression of intense bitterness. 


grimly, “ but it comes to the same, I suppose.’’ 


The lines about hig mouth were tensely drawn. His 
small, crafty eyes had in them a look of pain such as 
one would never have deemed him capable of feel- 


What regrets came to him in that hour Heaven 
What blood-guiltiness lay upon his 


** What lies 
under these weeds? Qnly a few bones, @ tress of 


He had scarcely left behind him the small market- | 


Iiord Darkwood flushed angrily. .He had hard 
work to control his temper, but managed to say, 
blandly : 

‘Tt will be for your interest, madam, to give me 
Miss Winter’s address. I am her friend, and if you'll 
tell me,where she is 1’ll give you fiity pounds,” 

It was now Mrs. Quillet’s turn to flush angrily, 
and her eyes snapped as she cried out: 

“I wouldn’t tell you now, sir, not to save your 
life. . Fifty pounds to me! A bribe to me! You don’t 
know who you're talking to, sir. We come of decent 
families, John and me, and this is the first time we 
were ever offered bribes—as you might offer thom 
to a pot-boy.”’ 

“TI beg your pardon, madam,” apologized the mar- 
quis. “ Bat . 6ee it is very important to me to dis- 
cover Miss Winter——” 

“Tf it’s so important, it’s singular you dida’t}come 
years ago!” sneered the housekeeper. 

*“T could notdo so. Now I am prepared to edu- 
cate Miss Winter—to make a lady of her--and I 
must find her. I knew her mother, Mrs. Quillet, and 
what I desire to do for the child is only a matter of 
justice!” 

He sat down and, removing his damp gloves, 
stretched out his hands to the blaze, 

“You knew Miss Winter’g mothor?” said the 
housekeeper, slowly. “You knew her mother ?” 

“Yes, I knew her,”? answered Lord Darkwood, 
wondering a little at the woman’s strange tone. 
‘* And you knew her, also, although you’ve kept the 
secret well. | Miss~.Wiuter’s mother was your former 
mistress, Miss——” 

‘* Hush!” cried the housekeeper, sternly. “Do not 
repeat that name here! The wallg have ears! You 
say you knew Miss Winter's mother. When did you 
know her ?”’ 

" “Both before and after the announcement of her 
éath.” 

Mrs. Quillet’s eyes noted, carefully the fineness. of 
her visitor’s dregs, the rings upon his fingers. He 
was evidently rich, and as evidently he belonged to 
the upper classes, He was fat and sinister, but not 
ill-looking. Had he ever been handsome? Had he 
ever been one to win the love of a romantic girl ? 

Mrs. Quillet could not answer the question. 

Seventeen years might have transformed an 
Adonie into @ very commonplace individual, Seven- 
tern years often changes the slender English girl 


‘into the perfectly stout, uncomfortable Eaglish 


matron. Seventeen years ago even this man might 
have been a girl’s hero. 

** You knew her both before aud after the announce- 
roent,”’ said Mrs, Quillet. ‘* Did you love ber.” 

The man’s face changed. 

**Love her!” he repeated. “I worshipped her! 
Dead though she is, her very name has power to 
stir my heart to-day! Loveher! Ah, ifI had not 
loved her, she might have been at this moment alive 
and happy!” 

He uttered the words involuntarily, half uncon- 
sciously. 

“It wags you, then, who killed her?” whispered 
the woman. 

He bowed his head. 

Mrs. Quillet’sface was ghastly pale—she retreated 
a few steps in horror of him. 

“You killed her, body and soul!” ghe said, 
hollowly. “ You destroyed the sweetest, fairest, 
creature that ever lived on earth! You! May the 
corse of Heaven smite you heavily! May your friends 
become your enemies! Muy those you trust betray 
you! May yonr riches slip from your grasp! If you 
have worldly honours, may you lose them ali! May 
you, like her you destroyed, wander in storm and 
darkness and winter—cuild, houseless, homeless, 
irieuiless and poor, and may you die alsoas she 
died! The curse of ber wanderiug father, whose heart 
she broke—the curse of her old nurse be upou you, 
living aud dying.” 

Lord Darkwood shivered, thea laughed uneasily. 
“You ought to-go on the stage, Dame Quillet. 
You do the tragicadmirably,” he exclaimed: * L have 
doue no murder. Why accuse and abuse me so in- 
sanely ? I knew her aud [ loved her, I will provide 
far her child——~” 

“You will not! What the child is she owes to 
Heaven and me! She shall not take one penuy of 
your money, Captain Tollidge. I'd rather see her 
dead than under the protection of the man who de- 
stroyed her mother—were that man ten times her 
father !” 

‘Then you utterly refuse to tell me where she 
is?” 

““T do refuse !” 

** You refuse for her the advantages I could give 
her? You refuse for her a luxurious home, refined 
companionship, the training or a lady ?°’ 
“I do refuse. I’d rather she’d die in a gutter than 
be raised toa throne by the hand that kilied her 
mother !”’ 
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** You are savage, my good woman, and very un- 
ceasonable also. The world is full of just such 
histories as that of her mother. I am not to blame 
for her weakness.” 

The old woman, with a visage looking asif carved 
from stone, pointe one long, bony forefinger towards 
the door. 

‘Go! she said, hoarsely. “Go! or I’ll have you 
thrust forth by the stable-lads and ducked in the 
horse-pond!”” 

Lord Darkwood arose, animated by the instinct of 
self-preservation, 

But the look of deadly rage he bestowed upon her 
was some relief to his pent-up soul. 

“One last word,’’ he said, soothingly, 

ii Go had 

‘*Madam, Iam rich. Tell me what I want to know, 
and I willsettle an annuity upon you——”* 

“Go ! 

The marquis saw that he might as well appeal to 
stone as to this stony-visaged woman. 

He cursed himself for his want of tact, his blunder- 
ing, his lack of comprehension of her character, and 
slowly backed to the door. 

“ Let me tell you, woman,”’ he blustered, halting 
at the threshold, “that your refusal to tell me the 
address of Miss Winter is only a temporary baulk in 
my quest, I’ll find her, if I turn up every pebble in 
England, I’ll find her, if I have to engage the whole 
detective force of Scotland Yard to search for her. 
I'll find her, madam, wherever she is hidden! And 
when I find her'she will belong to me!”’ 

With a Satanic smile, he crossed the threshold and 
returned to the stable- yard. 

“ Avd this is Miss Gwen's father!’’ ejaculated the 
housekeeper. “That is the man who killed my 
darling! I pray Heaven Miss Gwen may die before 
he finds her. I'll write to her to take good care. of 
herself. Oh ! it’s Heaven’s own Providence that she 
has secured a situation far away, in a nobleman’s 
femily, under another name. |, This Captain Tollidge 
will never fired her there, May all the, curses I 

rayed to light upon him follow him from this ruined 
pm to hisown home! May. he lose all he holds 
dear! May retribution come to him in the hour when 
he thinks his greatest triumph won!” 

Did that wild prayer ascend to the throne of Him 
who avenges the wronged ? 

And would that prayer be answered ? 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Lorp Darxwoop lingered in the stable-yard, to in- 
terrogate the hostlers concerning Miss Winter, dis- 
daining no source whence might come information 
upon thé question he so much desired to solve, 

* Phe stableman who had declared to Pietro that Miss 
Winter could not compare in ‘beauty to coarse, red- 
cheeked Meg, made the same statement to the marquis 
and, oddly enough, the: latter. received it as truthful 
and just, forgetting that. a rude hostler’s ideas of 
beauty. may differ widely from those of the cultivated, 
refined, and intelligent, 

“ Not pretty, eh ?”’ thought Lord Darkwood. ‘It 
would be singular if she were. Ignorant, of course, 
avrefined, and not so pretty as that brawny, bouncing 
milkmaid! Such is Constance Markham’s child, 
while Constance Markham herself was as pretty as a 
picture.” 

He was about to resume his questionings, when a 
waggonette, drawn by a stout cob, drove into the yard, 
and Mr, Orkney, the land-bailiff, alighted. 

“ Who is he ?” asked the marquis. 

** That's the land-bailiff,’” replied the hostler. “ He 
knows all about Miss Winter. Better speak to him, 
sir. > 


Lord Darkwood hastened to act upon this advice. 
He approached the bailiff, who paused, looking at him 
superciliously. 

“ I beg pardon, sir,’’ said the marquis, airily, “I 
am Ceptain Tollish of the army. Have | the honour 
of addressing Mr.—ah—Mr. Orkney, the land-bailiff 
of Squiré Mexkbam ?”’ 

“ You hiks#, sir,’’ said the bailiff, somewhat coldly. 

* T have called here to obtain the address of Miss 
Winter,” said Lord Darkwood. “ The housekeeper 
refuses to give it to me. Can you oblige me with it ?” 

*T cannot,” said Mr. Orkney, whofrom dint of often 
hearing Gwen’s name at home, from wife and 
daughters, and not in approving terms, had grown to 
hate it. “ The young woman is gone to Lonion, She 
should have been put, in a foundling hospital iu her 
infancy, or brought upas a servant. But she has high 
ideas of herself, has Miss Winter. Wherever she is, 
she’ll soon find her level !”’ 

‘* Has she friends in London ?” 

“T believe not. Suchasghe do not have friends,” 
said Mr. Orkney. ‘‘She left no friends here either. 
Even the Quillets, who brought her up, are tired of 
her, and glad to be zelieved of her support.” 





“London is scarcely a safe refuge for a friendles 
girl,” observed Lord Darkwood, thoughtfully. ‘“‘ Have 
you any idea what she may be doingin town ? Is she 
likely to have become a servant ?”’ 


‘ ate she. She has probably gone to the 
ad,” 
The marquis started. 


“You think ‘so? She is not a favourite of yours, 
Mr. Orkney.” 

“No, sir, The girlisa Delilah—a Circo—a Siren,” 
cried Mr. Orkney, energetically. ‘She is lower than 
the lowest milkmaid at Lonemoor in social position 
and birth, but she contrives to bewitch men. I have 
a@son now in London whose one thought is to find 
her. The Quillets very properly refused him her 
address, but heis searc\ing everywhere for her, being 
bent upon marrying her, She had another suitor, 
@ sportsman, who spent a month or two at the shoot- 
ing-lodge with a party of friends. He was a regular 
nob. He meant her no good, my wife told me, and 
the Quillets sent him away.” 

“The girl must be attractive,” 

“ That’s a matter of opinion,” said Mr. Orkney, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I don’t like the girl and I 
don’t like her looks. Have you seen her, sir? How 
comes it that you are inquiring after her 2?” 

‘**T have never seen her,” replied his lordship. “I 
am employed by a friend to search for a young woman 
who ran away from home seventeen years ago. Hear- 
ing that a young woman had appeared in this vicinity 
atabout that time, I came to make inquiries. I have 
seen the grave of Miss Winter’s mother, but that tells 
me nothing. If I could see Miss Winter, I might trace 
in her features some resemblance that might put an 
end to my doubts and inquiries.”’ 

“ Miss Winter undoubtedly resemblesjher mother in 
disposition, if not in features,” declared the bailiff, 
grimly. “I regret that I can render you no assistance 
whatever If the Quillets will not tell you where the 
girl is, no one else can.” 

He bowed and moved on, 

Lord Darkwood climbed into his spring-cart. and 
drove out of the yard. 

His investigations had resulted in the formation of 
certain fixed opinions, the chief of which was that 
Gwen was awkward and ill-favuured, ignorant, and 
rude, and unprincipled, yet somehow possessing a 
certain sort of attractiveness which had won her the 
attentions of two men. 

“ Even the homeliest Gill has her Jack,” he mused. 
“ Meg yonder has her admirer in that stable-lout, 
So this girl has admirers, But it’s clear that she is 
not a properyoung person. She will drift into evil 
ways and die young, if left to herself. I would leave 
her to:herself, but that I fear that Pietro will find 
her. No, I must discover her first, and get her beyond 
his reach. Being the girl she is, she’d marry Pietro 
ata jump. I have not waked to the danger a moment 
too soon!” 

He returned through the falling snow over the bare, 
bleak moor to Penistone. Threading the crowded 
street, he returned to the,“New Rose and Crown,” and 
to his private parlour therein, Here he was served 
with dinner. 

The day wore away slowly enough, and he was 
promptly at the railway station as the time drew near 
for the night express to depart. He had seen no one 
at Penistone who knew him, and as he paced the 
platform he tulated himself, upon the whole, 
upon the manner in which he had conducted his in- 
vestigations. 

“* Pietro learned no morethan I did,” he solilo- 
quized. “ I'll go back to Shropshire aud watch for 
his letters from his brother. I like the idea of making 
Pietro the cat’s-paw to snatch my chestnuts from the 
fire. If he should ever come here again, and hear that 
Captain Tollish had been here, he’d begin to think 
that I was cleverer than he had ever given me credit 
for.’ 

He laughed softly in anticipation of Pietro’s pro- 
bable discomfiture. 

The train steamed into the station in time, and 
he secured a first-class compar@ment, which, by dint of 
bribes, he retained to hisown sole use throughout his 
journey to London, 

He arrived in town next morning, proceeded to a 
hotel, subsequently called upon Mr. Sutton, made some 
purchases, received a few calls, and so spent the 
day. 

Enough business had been transacted during this 
day to account for his journey to town, he thought, 
with satisfactiou, deeming it probable that Pietro 
might entertain some curiosty as to his movements 
and seek to investigate them. 

The next day he returned to Shropshire, 

He had telegraphed his butler to send the carriage 
to meet him, and the carriage, with attendants, was 
at the station when he arrived. 

His stout thoroughbreds bore him speedily to Dun- 
holm Castle, and he hastened up to his rooms to dress 
for dinner. 











Pietro was in attetdance, as his lordship was 
pleased to see. He had half-feared, half-expected 
that Pietro had been summoned to town. The valet 
had laid out a dress-suit for his ‘lordship, aud was 
busy in the drawing-room when the la: ter arrived. 

A single glance at the face of the Maltese con- 
vinced his master that he had received no reply as 
yet to either of his advertisements, and also that he 
had conceived no suspicions of the true cause of his 
master’s absence, 

“Well, Pietro,” said his lordship, pleasantly, 
‘here I am again. I was detained a day longer than 
I expected, but I have made some valuable purchases 
—dead bargains too, Lord Darkwood can buy 
cheaper than Captain Tollish could,I find, Any 
news ?”’ 

‘* None, signore.”’ 

“The new governess getting on well?’ inquired 
Lord Dackwood, familiarly. “Or has the Lady 
Georgina turned her away, or wearied her out ?” 

“Neither, my lord,’ said Pietro. “The new 
governess and the Lady Georgina are already the 
dearest of friends.” 

‘Glad to hear it. Dress me, Pietro, and be quick 
about it.” 

The valet obeyed. 

Lord Darkwood, as soon as dressed, descended to 
the drawing-room, 

He did not send for his daughter, nor did she come 
to welcome his return, There was little love between 
the two. 

He thought more about the beautiful young gover- 
ness during these momeuts of waiting that he did of 
his daughter, Gwen having made a striking impres~ 
sion upon him. 

He dined alone in state, and after dinner returned 
to the drawing-room. It was full of art-treasures, of 
which he had not examined the half, and he spent 
hours in examining them, and exulting in his sense 
of.ownership. There were rare pictures on the walls, 
beautiful statuary, portfolios of engravings aud 
sketchings, Indian cabinets filled with coins, with 
shells, with specimens illustrative of natural history, 
costly articles of virtu, and a thousand iuteresting 
articles from every corner of the earth. 

Lord Darkwood amused himself in looking these 
over, reading their labels, and speculating as to their 
money value, while his thoughts were busy with 
Constance Markham’s child and Pietro’s designs. 

He grew. restless and ill at ease as the hours wore 
on, A singular gloom fell upon his spirits, He 
paced the floor, he sought in vain to interest himself, 
but he could uot shake off the oppression that had 
seized upon him. 

At eleven o'clock he retired to the library. The 
butler locked up the castle, extinguished the drawing. 
room lights, and was dismissed to bed. The house- 
hold was wrapped in silence, 

“They are all gone to bed,’”” said Lord Darkwood 
to himself. ‘ Pietro waits for me, but the rest sleep. 
I feel, somehow, as if I should never sleep again, 
How stifling the room is!” 

He went to one of the French windows and opened 
it. He stood in the aperture some minutes, breathing 
in eagerly the fresh night air in which was the chill 
of early winter, 

The night was dark and starless. The castle ruins 
lay 9s ifstepped in blackness. No lights gleamed 
from the new, inhabited dwelling, except that which 
poured in a yellow stream from the open French 
window of the library. 

Lord Darkwood turned away, walking back and 
forth with long and hasty strides. 

‘ This oppression grows upon me!” he muttered. 
“What is itails me? I feel sostrange! What's 
that 2” 

The little Sevres clock on the mantle chimed the 
hour of twelve. It was midnight. 

* Even the silver bells of the clock sound strangely 
to-night. I'll sbut the window and get to bed. Even 
the clatter of that rascal Pietro is better than this 
solitude, so full of creeping terror!” 

He turned to retrace his steps to the window 
—halted—a low, agonized cry bursting from his 
li 





Ss. 
Prhere, in the open French window, stood the strange 
and ghastly figure of a man, regarding him with 
weird intentness. A figure looking spectral aud un. 
real in the yellow glare of the | ght azainst the black 
backround of the night ! 

“ A ghost!’’ said the marquis, in a hollow whisper. 
A ghost! Heaven have mercy on me!” 


(To be continued.) 
— 


How chequered this life is with “light and 
shade,’’ how diversified with “ups and downs!’ 
But unhappily it seems as if there were more of 
“shade” than of “ light,’ more of the “ downs’’ 
than of the “ups’’ in reality, a corr: spondent says, 
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I suppose that, on the whole, good and evil, sweet 
and bitter, are pretty evenly mixed in the cup of 
human existence; but that people talk less about 
successes than about failures, and that therefore it 
is that misfortunes are so commona topic. Only 
the other day I heard of a lady, who thirty years 
ago was presented at Court, as the wife of the High 
Sheriff of a Midland County, a magistrate and 
deputy lieutenant to boot, and who had come back 
in middle life from India with a fortune of 200,000/. 
now as his widow is petitioning the Queen fora gift 
of 201. or even 10/. from the Royal Bounty Fund, 
having positively no resources to fall back upon for 
the support of herself and an unmarried daughter! 
—R. M ; 

Tuk new Mint on the Embankment will be a 
handsome structure. Fears have been entertained 
that the smoke, the acid vapours and the noise from 
this great Government factory would bedetrimental, 
but Mr. Bramwell, C.E., who has been requested to 
examine into this subject, reports ‘that in neither of 
these respects will the operations be injurious. 
When all these building operations are completed 
the Victoria Embankment will be indeed a noble 
river-side boulevard. 

Wuart Is A Firearm ?—A case on the subject 
in question has been recently brought. before the 
Hammersmith magistrate. A boy had been caught 
by a policeman in the act of firing a smail pocket- 
abe and was consequently summoned by the 

excise authorities for shooting without a licence. 
Mr. Ingham, the magistrate, seemed to have great 
doubts about the meaning of the words of the Act 
“any firearm of any description”? in their applica- 
tion in this case. He eventually dismissed the 
summons, subject to a case being made out for the 
decision of a superior conrt. 

THERE was an interesting discussion at the half- 
yearly court of the Bank of England recently. Re- 
ference was made by a proprietor to the circum- 
stance that the Cabinet did not go to the Bank to 
borrow the four millions for the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, but the Governor explained that 
the Bank was prohibited by statute from lending 
money to the Government. If the law had been 
broken, the Bank would have been liable for three 
times the amount of the loan, and the informer 
would have.received half the penalty ; so that, said 
the Governor, “anybedy who had been fortunate 
enough to hit upon the facet that the Bank shad 
made such.a loan would have. received at the ex- 
pense of the Bank six millions sterling.” 

A FRw years ago the Isle of Sheppey being an) 
inconsiderable parish and the income not very 
large, the vicar came there but once a month. The 
parishioners, being much displeased with this, de- 
sired their clerk, who was that year churchwarden 
also, to remonstrate with him on hie negligence. 
The clerk told the vicar the wishes of the 
parishioners, and the reply was “ Well, well, tell 
thum if they give me ten poands a year more]. will 
come to see them once a fortnight, and be.aure, 
Jonathan, let me know their answer the next time 
I come.” The next time he did come he accordingly 
asked,and Jonathan answered, “Sir, they say as 
how, if you will excuse them ten pounds a year in 
their tithes they will dispense with your coming at 
all.” 


Tux Chinese have built a man-of:war and chris- 
tened her “The Terror'to Western Nations.” Her 
career up to the present has not been fortunate. 
There was a difficulty im launching her, because the 
Chinese officials declined to allow sufficient grease 
for the ways. When fitted with engines'the steam 
would not come out properly, and she could not 
leave the docks for the very excellent reason that 
the engines could not:work the screw. When the 
last mail left, the Chinese were wondering how 
they were to get her to start on her mission. of 
terror. The only solution the celestials can arrive 
at is that the vessel is bedevilled, and that ac- 
cordingly they must wait for the devils to leave 

cr. 

Once again the Blues are coming upon us—are 
come, we must say, indeed, for the premonitory 
symptoms have long been pronounced, and wo are 
now treated to the usual diurnal column of interest- 
ing information as to the general well-being of the 
opposite crews, and to expected experience the 
usual awful thrills of fear or pangs of hope as we 
hear that this Cantab has declined his breakfast, 
or that Oxonian recovered his appetite for a good 
dinner. In short, we are preparing with good heart 
aud undiminished interest to act the old play all 
over again and deck ourselves with the familiar 
rival blues, to shout ourselves hoarse over the 
familiar words and work onrselves up to the old 
fever of semi-mock enthusiasm and excitement for 
one or other of the-Universities, for which our 
attachment and with which our connection is more 
or less infinitesimal. 

Monster Losster.—Through the kindness of 
Messrs. Poland Brothers I have received a valuable 
addition to my museum in the shape of an enormous 


lobster. The following are the dimensions: Total 
length from end of tail to tip of claws, 23}in. ; 
claws, 16in. long; horns, 13in.; from end,of tail:to 
tip of beak, 17in, Unfortunately he was not 
weighed, but should imagine from eight to ten 
pounds would be about his weight. His claws and 
body are covered with serpul# and crow oysters, of 
which there are a considerable number. From the 
general appearance of the serpulw and the shell, J 
should think him to be a very old lobster—of 
course, it is impossible to say how old, It, is not 
generally observed that the claws of lobsters are 
different; one is made for ernshing, and the other 
for cutting and tearing’to pieces. In this case the 
cutting one is the right claw, the crushing the left. 
It sometimes happens that this orderis reversed. 
This fine old fellow was caught in the Orkneys, 
and he must have passed several years in some quiet 
abode under a rock, like a marine ogre in his den, 
until at last, in an evil hour, he came and was 
caught.—FRaNK BUCKLAND. 


LURED AND LOST. 


——_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tum loft.of the squalid old house was a horrible 
place for a prisoner. There was/no ceiling); the roof 
met overhead about four, feet from the floor, under the 
roof-tree ; and ihe eaves came down 'to.the floor:on 
either side. 

There was not an article of farniture to be dis- 
covered—no window, no door, no mode of egress ex- 
cept by a’ hatchway from which the ladder had been 
removed. 

A prisoner had moaned and tossed upon the musty 
heap of straw which this den contained for two days. 
With scarlet cheeks and heavily-clouded brow, St. 
Cloud Trevanion had raved through a second attack 
of that fever which terror and exhaustion had brought 
on once before. 

The burnipg;sun beating,on the shingles of the roof 
had occasioned a stifling heat;.in whichshe almost;ax- 
pired ; and during her calmer moments, when,the night | 
dews fellthrough the cracks upon her parched alsin, | 
she had suffered all but death from apprehension’ of! 
her’ fate, 
Between the waves of her deliriu of | 
strange reflection, in which the past events presented | 
thems¢lves to her‘in horrific colours; showing“her; as) 
with the celestial gleam of Heaven’s lightning, the, 
wickedness, the crimes which had almost been com- 
mitted by’her in that wild frenzy of her love. Oh, into; 





‘what an*abyss had ‘her passions plunged’ her’! 


She had stained her hands with human blood; she, 
had let her untamable heart pursue Gerald Traners jin | 
spite of the two lives which stood between them) 
though she was a wife, and he a husband, she had 
called him to herself “ my lover.” What a.pitfall she 
had been hovering over! Oh! was.it she, St. Cloud, 
who.had been that.mad, wild. avenger, burning forthe 
blood of husband and rival? 

For the sake of justice she: would have, been, justi-| 
fied in warniag Gerald Traners:against. unexpected 
treachery, but, oh ! not.asshevhad dreamed of doing 
it, with her rival low in the dust and herselfiraised:to 
her ancient place in his hegrt ! 

Had the past few weeks been a hideous dream? 

See her now—as, with face hidden in her lap, head) 
bent low in shame, remorseful tears dripping ‘hour by 
hour from ‘a heart which ‘has forgotten even snr- 
rounding peril, in its great sorrow for past sin— 
seo her upon. her miserable pallet, alone, ill; and 
hopeless of release as day and night creep over her ! 

At last she had a visit from her jailers : they. climbed 
through the -hatchway, Mother Mouser bearing a 
lantern, and shut it sgcurely behind them. 

Each frightful visage expressed.a cowardly wish to 
reassure her, and their manner was not ankind as.they 
stood before her scrutinizing her. 

“« Feel able for a leetle bit ofa chat with yer auntie?’ | 
said the old woman, bending down to peer into 
those feverish eyes which had wept so many tears. 

St. Cloud only looked from one to the other in 
horror and disgust. 

“Feel better, Cousin St. Cloud ?” put in the in- 
famous Tom, seating himself besides her, 

Ske shrank from the contamination of his touch, and 
averted her face. 

“ Come, my dear, you mustn’t be naughty,” said 
Mother Mouser, in a wheedling tone ; “ we've come,np 
to have a talk with you, and I’m sure I hope it will end 
pleasantly. What would you think, my beauty, of 





making us alittle bit of a promise, and being let on. 


of this crib'to go wheré you liked arith good wishes 
and the best of friends all aroand ?” 

“* Name ‘your promise,” said*St. Cloud, anxiously. 

“ Oh, ’tain’t nothing to hurt a fly; ony that you'll 
keep dark on all you've seén'and heard from your 
wellwishers here; and that you'll get your fortune 
out of the hands of the old gent Trevanion, and hand 
it all quietly over to your loving auntie, excopt 
enongh to keep up appearances on, and also that you 
will get your dear husband out of jail whore they’d 
a sent him, and tell him you ain’t goin’ to let any 
proceedings go on again him. That's all.” 

St. Cloud regarded them in ever-increasing .as- 
tonishment as the horrible, old woman unfolded this 
infamous scheme ; and then seeing themy both waiting 
anxiously for.an answer, a look: of,pale scorn settled 
on her features. 

“No,” said she, ina low voice; “I shall onever 
consent to such a vile:ploas that.” 

Evidently discomfited, they eyed each other, 
and fora few minutes seemed ata loss how to pro- 
coud. ‘ 

At length Long Tom, with # wink at Mother 
Mouser, eaid’: 

“I 's’pose you don’t want. any harm to come over 
the chap you’re soft on, do you? Because if you 
don’t, yon’d' better knock under to what Aunt Re- 
becca says.” GP 

“T know too well the villains I have to deal with 
to place any faith in your promises,” retorted she, 
with spirit. “It, is.to.your profit. to take Gerald 
Traners’s life, and you will not. spare itto,please me, 
To Heaven I leave him,and if be must perish, I 
would.not have sullied,my soul by becoming your 
accomplice in,order'to save him.” 

The girlish, trembling tones might have moved 
hearts ofistone,/but Mother ‘Mousérand Long Tom 
had long since:parted avith even ossified mombers in 


| place of hearts, and only gave her seowls of unsur- 


passed malignity. bl 

“ Very well, then,” said‘ te*oldsvoman ; you can 
please yourself, young one. ‘It don’t mike’ a mite 
of ‘difference'to our plans ; we' felt ‘fond’ of “you, ‘and 
thought we'd do you a kind turn, that'was all ; but 
now seé what a ungrateful wagabone you are! Woe 
shall have to keep you here as long as.you live, that’s 
all.” ae arses 7] 

St. Cloud grew very pale, and clasped her hands 
in momentary despair. 

“ You threaten mé with inttwederi!” faltered she. 


‘“T understand. you. now.” , 
“Don'tsay, that, y woman!” exclaimed Long 
Tom, shifting his eyes under her,. full, aor 
cusing,gaze. '\We.don't.mean.to hurt.a hair of your 
head. If you;was.of'o:foxgivin’ diaposition now, 
we woulda’t shame, .to deoop you up,.in this: nasty 


“ T-thank you for taking mechere;” said ;the girl, 
wwith»flashing eyes, *tyou have given mertime tothinks, 
and: to\place-my miseryin «a High’ Hand) ‘I have 
been wicked enough in my reef ‘but I will “beso 
no mere.’ ‘Destrey me ffryou will; T shall! not seek 
to save myself by dishonour.” 

“ Hoity-toity!” ‘said’ Mother Mouser, picking her- 
self and the lantern up at once. “ You've raised up & 
wonderful sperrit, my gal! “Well, nephew, there's 
no yse arguefying with a post; let’s shut up.the 
house, and set, off tosee Judas ourselves ; and think 
yourself lucky if you don’t starve before we:come 
back.” } 

“Aw revoire!” grinned Long.Tom.:over his 
shoulder, and,the vultures disappeared. : 

Their hypocritical devices struck terror to St 
Cloud’s heart ; she felt that her doom was spoken, 
‘and throwing herself upon her heap of. straw, sho 
humbly commended herself to the will-of Heaven, 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 

Tue night is far advanced. St, Cloygknows it by 
a star that glimmers through a crackyp the rotten 
roof. She has awakened with a shock,from a slight 
slumber-——-awakened to feel in every atom of jher 
being a crawling apprehension. She fancies that 
some one is present. 

She slips from her straw bed, and glides: from it 
as far as she can, and wedges herself under ‘the 
eaves. 

After a period which seemed interminable’ she 
distinguished’ a peculiar, soft yiel@ing sound— 
stealthy as that of a cat creeping upon velvet feet; 
it continues a few minutes, then a suddex flas of 
light illumines the whole scene. 

As in a horrible trance she sees Long Tom,st.-1- 
ing over the morsel of straw—a_kuife in his teyiii—~ 
his face eorpse-white' 
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His hands are occupied by a dark lantern and a 
heavy iron bar ; Mother Mouser is seen in the baek- 
ground, guarding the open hatchway. 

The murderers both utter a surprised cry When 
ithey see that the bed is empty, and turn ‘theiriflash- 
ing lantern in every direction; they soon discover 
ihe object of their search under the eaves; liey look 

or a moment guiltily at the wild, white fave of the 
telpless girl. 

But the old woman recovers first,am@orushes for- 
ward with fiendish triumph. ®t, ‘Olomé utters a 
piercing and frantic shriek, cludes tthe» outstretched 
talons, and flies to the hatchway: 

With one bound Long Tony has eaught ‘her, and 
drags her away from the o; 

Another shriek from thea ' 
old woman grips her round themedk,and cuts the 
foud cry midway. 

“ Quick !” mutters she, hoaradly, “knife her!” 

Long Tom gropes on the floor for/the’knife which 
he has dropped—finds it—seizes the girl, and, with 
the blaze of the lantern squeezed elese to her face, in 
the hand which holds her,aaises liisthand to strike, . 

But a loud voice below steps the murderous blow 
midway—he listens with arconvulsed face. 

“ Do it!” whispers the woman, fernciously. ‘ What 
are ye frightened of? Give me thedknife'then.” 

Scareely has she said it when @ :tall/form bounds 
through the: hatchway, deals a tremendous blow upon 
the skull of the-ruffian, snatches ‘the form of St. 
Cloud from his nélaxigg grasp, and seizes tthe -dlil 
‘woman ‘by ‘the throat. , 

Down-falls the ‘lantern, and all is datk. Mother 
Mouser «strikes ont ; with herwails, and 
fastens her teeth ‘like « wild beast into tthe wrist 
which Aoliis-her, writhes ‘free, #ntl scranililes down. 
the ladder:in < it down after 
her, quite careless of the ‘fateof her «companion in 
<rim 


e. 

St. Cloud stirs “in the arm wiii¢hthas-eaved: ‘her ; 
her expiring faculties return to her, she sélie, and 
clings wildly to her unknown deliverer. 

“ Heaven bless you!’’ gasps she, convulsively ; 
“ you came just in time !” 

DZbe man:feels carefully for the .lantern, strikes; 
am. teh, lighte it, and looks. into. her face. 

“ Oh, Anthony Dare! Good, kind Amthony.Dare!”’! 
ecreamed the girl,clasping her hands around his arm. 

“Hurt?” drawis the well-remembered voice with | 
ite peculiar soft cadence, 

“ No—no! thanks to )) How: glad Iam that it, 
was you: winocdivanlreemedhe joyfully. 

“ Are-you though?” >with a-queer, friendly smile.|| 
“You poor little mouse, you ‘were most‘done for! 
that time? Sit down here on this heap of*rubbish-and) 
get back your breath while Ltrass;this‘fow] = bit:” 

He very gently placed her npon the straw, aud'then,} 

off Long Tom’s woollan eravat, he coolly; 
‘bins. the fallen ‘hero hand and foot. 
® Now we'll leave him to his meditations .if you've) 
mo,objections,” says he, giving;a.parting kick.to the} 
insensible ruffian ; and, swinging himself down: into’ 
the .room below, with . sublime {disregard, of the} 
absence of the ladder, he calls to §&t.)Claud).to. conse} 
nd-drop herself/into his-arms. 

Thies done, be ifestens up the hatch with two: 
dong mails in the deer, to it gnug anf then 
searches every corner of the hovel for Mother Monser 
rand scouts about the,premi tside,for awhile. 

But Mother Mouser/hasprudently withdrawn her- 
eelf from so unlugky @ termination of.her. vile.plot, 

SorAuthony Dare :returas, derisively cursing ‘her, 
fleetness of foot, end finds St.. Cloud. still weeping 
out her thankfulness to“Heaven for such a: deliver- 


‘ance, 

“ Them. beggarsiwas just.aqgoin’ .to ovtthy ‘little 
throat, wasn’t they?’’ he dmwis, with a,glimmer of 
wagein each veiled eye, as he  notes-hew ill she is 
ee “Pity I wasn’t a. minute later, wasn’t 
at ” 





“A:moment: later would have, been too lete for 
me,” answers she, with a. conyulsiveishudder. ‘ What 
made.you think of coming to this dreadful place ?’’ 

“Dibtell.you.. I went next mornin’ after we had 
parted to see: you: atthe hotel where I had sent you, 
and they told me you had gone. to,private-lodgings. 
Don’t kuow wiht! | thought it, but I-had,a hunt, ‘The 
grocer’s lad at. the corner said that just sucha little 
mere of goods had taken apartments opposite, and 

went to the place. At the house I learued,that-you 
‘was out for the last two hours a-walkin’ in the squave 
garden and went there, An.old lady a:setiin’ right 
in the sun on the middle walk said:that she had:seen 
you talkin’ to Mrs, Hazard and that.two persons, au, 
old woman and a thin man, had. taken you away in 
acoach. ‘Oh, ho!’ thinks I,‘ semething’s up and 
the little one’s grabbed. So when I saw them two 





wictim—the |. 


| pernsit, 


} 


death’s-heads in a certain little lady’s box at the 
show I guessed in a minute what was like to come 
over little St. Cloud. I come across the chap this 
mornin’, and dogged him round a bit until he took me 
here. I hid all day behind a pile of rubbish back in 
the field and saw lots o’ things happening—visitors 
and all that; and when J seed a light sneakin’ up- 
stairs at midnight, I invited myself to be of the 
party, and was jest.lookin’ fora stone to break in the 
door when I heard syour little:pipe for help.” ‘ 

He takes St,,Gloud’s hand and leads her from the | 
hovel, whichthe carefully locks and nailsymp, chuck- 
ling that thenld Scratcher won’t get in-to her gal in 
a hurry,ndithen they \walk down the road, he most 
delicatelyssupportiag the'feeble steps of the girl as 
shestaggersalong, weakand dizzy but feeling sweetly 


St. (Cloud tells her frienddll that has:befallen her 
Thretford. 


re! 4 

‘Having finished her recital, she jooks up to seewhy 

hewmakes:no-remark and beholis an expressionmpon 
his;face which she never forgot. 

‘Buch a dark -andidemoniac countenance as is there 

portrayed eould oly tbe caused by a heart fulliof 


passion. 

She, shaiaiies. from slim abashed and ventnres‘tovsay 
no mere, 

They iamve by this time reached the more fre- 
qnentell streets df Thretiord and soon afterward 
arrivewmt last-at an hotdl close to tie railway line. 

Scaredly:had shelosked through the glass-door of 

than,élie utters a little scream of joy 


| ansl rushes:in 
“Wecomgerttlomen arewedlking excitedly abont, while 


of ‘the thotel examines his books, they 
and Mir, Carrington Roselle. 
fasion ; the old man catches 
‘the lostraneiin hie-arms,and in a broken voice thantss 
‘Heavenjtimitmowernse has-come over herthan those 
white shedke- antifevered eyes, -the young man. pours. 
out questions, and waits with manifost 
impatience forall the rhapsedi«sto. i hove: 
keeper peers through his glasses euthshats lis: book, 
the loungers look, and smile,and nod their heads 
amiably, while little Saintie, sobbing and quite over- 
come, whispers ont her incoherent story. 

They tell he: th tt @.have been, at almost every 
inotelin the eityiiusearci. of wer, having at last in- 
duced Staiuer to ‘tell them where she might have 
gone, they tell her that they havo been to:the:house 
Ww ‘the sqnare to: warn Gerald ‘Praners of the -plot, 
wiiith sevetthey.ma only innperfectly guess at, but 
‘that Gerald Tranere and the mysterious bride have 
vanished. 

“‘Theyivll hersalso (she is too sliamefaced to ask) 
‘that-her miserable: husbandbis:out of danger from the 
uwoundshe gave him,iand has been removed :to,.the 
jail-hospital, from which,:as.scon as(his health will 
eheicmust»go to prison and! answer to the 
ocharge of »; iand, meantime, Bertha, with 
heavenly forgiveness, is nursing the contemptible 
esreatore in:the:hospital uptil ihe shall. be mbte.to do! 
withouther sublime miniswations. 

When ‘all this vaas: been. tumbled ont. disjnintedby 
enough, St. Cloud remembers: the brave: {friend to 
whom she owes ber>life, and rans outito tire door 
to drag him in and present him for her guardiau’s 
thanks. 

‘Bat Anthony Dareyafter long, wistful’look at the 
“sweet, iutoeent woman whostirred his heart-as none 
but ‘his“sacred motiver had once done before, ‘had 
surned‘on his heel some time ago and goue. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tuer iwasraclarge wooden house whie!, stood:in ‘a 
perfect plausation of roses. 

dt hada cheerful aspect ; a noble sheet of water lay 
withinvview, aud afew bold curves of -distust hills, 
bristling »with pines,added grandeur ‘to « lwntiscape 
otherwise tameand domestic. 

There was notree near the house,:nothing taller 
than roses. 

Yuu seemed to wade. breast high in blushing: foam to 
the door-step, for the shrubs had encroached! upon 
the walke.and: linked their briery arms-since, last’the 
plantation ‘had hada master, 

It had got one at last, however. The ‘house was 
invaded by an;army of upholsterers, the grounds by 
a. squadron of gardeners. 

In a very few days an Aladdin palace stood: in 
place of thedisreputable ruin and the new tenants 
moved in. 

Gerald Traners, his Victoria and three new ser- 
vants. 

The pair remained quietly in lodgings in the 
neighbouring village, five miles off, until the house 
was ready for them. 


fit since they had left Thretford; but a painful 
lassitude continually weighed upon him. 

He did not care to move off the sofa now, except 
when his devoted wife entreated him to wander 
about a few minutes, leaning upon her arm ; and his 
appetite was decreasing every day. 

He slept each night until quite exhausted by the 
depth of the sleep and awoke each moruiug with a 
terrible weakness upou him. 

So miserably despondent had he grown that if it 
had not been for his Victoria he would have wecomed 
death glaily. 

But she was so touchingly boundup in.him. Whon 
he would catch her large, mystic eyes fastened upon 
his haggard face, he felt as if Heaven was too cruel 
to deprive them of each other already, 

The evening after their arrival she eweetly cams 
to him:from-some of the rooms where slieshad doubt- 
less beenplanning somethin: for his comfort (dear 
heart, didwheever think of anything else?) and she 
said, tenderly: 

“My rouse yourself and come out with 
mein thattbeantiful garden of roses. Such a sea of 
them as:there is‘” 

And sourgent was she that, despite his crowing 
loathing toanything like exertion, hecdragyed him- 
self*from the: , leaning on hererm, went out, 

Tie-sun was einking.; it cast itsruseate gloss 
overthe glassy lake, the meandering highway which 
wound ‘élong to 8t. ‘Pelis, the sea of roses, and the 
tr dent te ofthe woman. Sie looked 
as if glorified. 

‘Her-agurestobes were tinted by the glow. 
seemed tonwears vapoury robe of opaldure. 

A more:magnificently beautiful mortal was never 
formed, 

Gerald{Branersavaenot surprised whenswman who 
was walltingypast on the road stopped ‘abroptly and 
gazed witheattention upon him and hiswrife as they 

idly-about. 

He thougittithe man «might well bemstonished at 





She 


j- |*the sight-of such asuperb woman leading about a 


cataleptic, 

As they appronchell the gate Victoria gave a great 
start and @iterstanding rooted a moment guided her 
purblind husband into another path. 

She knew the outline of the man, although he was 
muffled ap to the chin, with broad: hat pulled well 
down.over:his eyes, 

S8oshocked was.shethatshale:l Gerald nearer to 
he house than she had intended, and at once he 
‘pointed:to one of the opsn windowsion ‘the ground 
floor from -whioly a thick smoke was issuing aud cried 
that the house was on fire. 

His Victoria screamed with horror and ran in to 
sinvestizate: the cause and ‘ke,alliauxiety, burried as 
well as he could aféer. her. 

Opening the door of the: library's volume of smoke 
‘rolled tuto his faee,.a forked tougue.of flames slot 
witer it ;:he-couldisee nothing, 

Where was Victoria? Surely not in the midst of 
ity trying tosave auy valuables? 

Remembering just then that in his escritoire hohad 
locked up*valuable papers, among them his will, he 
cshouted for the servants, and then rushed into the 
chamber, and, despite the danger, succeeded in drag. 
ging it out:into the hall. 

By this time the servants had arrived, and were 
ldashing buckets:of water:iuto the room, and not until 
the mysterious conflagration was pretty effectually 
quenched did Victoria rush in from the rose-garden 
and throw herwrms round her busband. 

‘* What are you doing here ?” sheshrieked in terror. 
“Come away,:my precious Gerald ; this is no plage 
for you!” 

And she attempted forcibly to drww him away. 

‘Stay, my dearest,” answered he, flushed aud ex- 
cited. ‘I must:take cave of my papers vow that 1 
have rescued them,’’ 

And he pushed the light escritoire into view. 

Victoria ‘no sooner caught sight of it tieu she 
screamed, in a voice of horror : 

** Good Heaven, the escritoire! ‘Were'you in that 
eroom yourself after those horrid papers:? Ob, rather 
~that they had perished tifty times than that your iijo 
had been endangered?” 

And, indeed, her pallid face: witnessed*to her sin- 
cerity this time. 

“T escaped perfectly unhurt, my love,” said Gerald, 
affectionately ; “but 1 got quite a fright about you 





wheu I reached the burning room, and did not seo 
you. Where did yow go, my darliug?”’ 

“Ah, why do you ask, beloved? Victoria is so 
ashamed of her iuconvenient sensitiveness some- 
times! I rushed up to my-room to obtain my maid's 
help, aud not finding her there, fainted, I think, or 
something silly of the kind. Come away instantly 
from this!’? 

And she redoubled her efforts to take him from the 
room. 





Gerald Traners had not been troubled by another 


But in this iustance Gerald was obstinate; he 
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would not go until he had secured the escritoire, and 
be pushed it before him into the nearest room. 

Here his wife fell upon his neck, and went into 
ecstasies ove his miraculous preservation, wondered 
how the fire broke out, suggested causes, expressed 
astonishment, in fact all but drove the escritoire out 
of his mind. But not quite. 

In five minutes he was back to it, was unlocking, 
was turning over the papers, looking aghast, tossing 
them over and over, and crying out: 

“ Heavens! the will is gone!” 

Victoria looked the picture of bewilderment, and 
stood gaping at her husband with eyes and mouth 
open. 

“Are you sure you put it there, Gerald ?”’ she 
asked. 

* Certain of it! Why, how can you ask ? Don’t you 
remember that you were with me when [ locked it in 
here ?”’ cried he, eagerly, 

She looked more amazed than ever; regarded him 
steadily, and then began to weep. 

“ Oh, Gerald, you frighten me !’’ she quavered ; “ I 
do not remember anything about it.” 

Gerald threw himself on a chair in sudden anguish. 

He had been lately reading in a treatise on cata- 
lepsy which had mysteriously found itself in his way 
that the patient gradually loses all his faculties, his 
memory among the list. 

Gerald thought he was losing his memory ! 

Still, strange tosay, he could have taken his oath 
that he had locked the will in that esoritoire, Victoria 
Standing besides him, the last thing they did before 
leaving Thretford. 

He was nearly crazed, and began to bite his finger 
nails like a madman to assure himself that this was 
really he, Gerald Traners. 

Presently he felt his wife’s velvet arms round his 
neck—her warm lips on his cheek ;she was comforting 
him ; that at least was real! 

“ Never mind, my darling, think no more about the 
will,” she murmured ; “ or if your are still troubled, 
draw up & new one. I willlook myself for it in the 
library where they have cleared the rubbish out. It is 
probable you slipped it somewhere else, and having 
intended at first to put it in the escritoire, youhad the 
fancy that you did so.” 

But when, after an hour's carefal search, she re- 
turned to him saying that she could not find it any- 
where nor even'a vestige of it among the rubbish — that 
it must have been completely destroyed, he could not 
think enough about it, although to please his wife he 
said nothing more, 

It worried him, and he could not go to sleep that 
night ; but to prevent Victoria from exhausting herself 
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sitting by him, as she was bent on doing until he fell 
asleep, he closed his eyes and tried a little fond 
deception, 

Seeing him apparently slumbering at last, she ten- 
derly drew the curtains close round his bed, extinr 
guished the light, and glided away away to her 
dressing-room. 

Gerald lay and thonght about the missing will 
until he got into a fever of excitement, and then he 
rose and opened the window, that the cool air from 
the water might refresh him. 

As he did so he thought he heard voices in the 
distance, and listened with a feeling of surprise, for 
it was well on for midnight. 

There was no moonlight, but the summer sky was 
bright, and he soon distinguished two figures pacing 
to and fro in the rose shrubbery, by the railing which 
divided it from the road. 

They were a man and a woman. 

i + * * 





at the break- 
selection of 


“ My love,” said he, next mornin 
fast-table, “I fear we have madea 
our servants. Last night I believe I was a sort of 
spy upon Sally's love affairs. I saw an exceedingly 


affectionate couple parading.the garden for at least 
half an hour, at the end of which the woman entered 
the house, You had better ask Sally about it.”’ 

‘Shocking !” said Victoria, rose-red with indigna- 
tion. “I really will not have such a person in the 
house. I will discharge her this moment!’ and, in 
righteous wrath, she swept into the kitchen and or- 
dered the amazed cook to consider herself dismissed. 

Gerald, being rather soft-hearted, was sorry for 
poor Sally when he saw her going past the window, 
crying, with her earthly possessions tied up in a 
bundle on her arm, 

During the course of the day he said to his wife: 

“IT am going, my love, to get a new will pre- 

red.’’ 

“ Oh, Gerald, don’t worry yourself to-day,’”’ coaxed 
Victoria, “ Why should you wear yourself doing 
anything that you can avoid ?” 

‘That is one thing that I cannot postpone. John 
shall drive me and I will be back in time for 
lunch.” 

“ May I not go with you?” exclaimed Victoria, 
quickly. 

“IT think not this morning,” answered her hus- 
band, kissing the white brow which rested on his 
shoulder; and he looked away off through the win. 
dow at the gay expanse of water with a mournfal 
sigh. 

. Very well, darling, if you prefer to go alone, of 








course I shall not insist; ouly take—take care of 
yourself, my—my beloved husband,”’ and the sweet 
tones trembled. 

“ My sweet Victoria,” returned Gerald, touched 
to the heart by the disappointment that these quiver- 
ing accents betrayed, “ surely never man was blessed 
by so devoted a wife as you.” 

Still he did not consent to texe her with him. 

Astonishing! What was he going to do ? 

When he was just about stepping into the phaeton, 
which awaited him at the door, Victoria said, 
casually, while she buttoned his gloves, 

“By the way, dear, I want to ask you something. 
It is silly, perhaps, but it is one of my fancies. When 
you get the new will made, won’t you say, ‘Tomy 
beloved Victoria Mist Traners,’ instead of ‘my wife’ 
only? I wishall your friends to see that you were 
resolved there should be no mistake in the per- 
son. 


And, though a good deal astonished, the doting 
husband promised. 

Gerald Traners drove away, got an attorney to 
prepare the new will according to Victoria’s 
direction, had it duly witnessed and took it away 
with him. 

Then he drove round to the house of an eminent 
physician, who—all at once that morning he had re- 
membered—was to be found there. 

It was for this reason that he had wished to go 
alone to the village ; he wonld consult Dr. Hennessy 
without harrowing his wife's feelings by revealing to 
her that he knew his state, and would hear how far 
the frightful disease had laid hold of him. 

In five minutes he had described his case to the 
grave old doctor with the verdict of the Thretford 
physician to Mrs, Hazard. 

Dr. Hennessy stared hard at him for awhile with 
an eye of profound amazemeut, went to his medical 
library and read for another while, came back to the 
pationt and asked him more questions, then sank 
into @ chair and dropping his hands on his knees, 
leaned forward and stared harder than before into the 
face of so strange a patient, 

* Are you deceiving me?” asked he, at last. 

“ Deceiving you? Heavens, is this a time to con- 
ceal or misrepresent when I feel that I am dying ?” 

“ Have you no suspicion of what’s the matter with 
yon, Mr. Hazard ?” 

“ Have I not told yon, sir, that it has been pros 
nounced to be catalepsy ?” 

Dr. Hennessy took a last earnest survey of his eyes 
his tongue, his skin, and burst out: 

* It’s no: catalepsy—it’s poison !’?- 

(To be continued.) 
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MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue meeting of Pauline with her lover im the 
forest glade had been a very pleasant one. 

She had gone with a great curiosity, and though 
that curiosity had not been wholly gratified, yet she 
was happy and contented. 

“ I cannot tell you all that you would like to know,” 
Paul had said, drawing her close to hisside. “I 
ean only tell you that I will break the chain by 
which your false guardian holds you ; for, though the 
laws of Baden now recognize his right of guardian- 
ship, I am convinced that he has gained the right by 
false swearing. Trust me, Pauline, to bring the light 
of peace and joy to your life and if sweet content be 
not your lot in the future, it shall not be for lack of 
my love and devotion.” 

Could she refuse to trust him? Could she, after 
that, press him with questions which he was not 

ed to answer ? 

She could find it only in her heart to bless him, 
and for a time they had given themselves to that 
enraptured flow of speech—words set to the sweetest 
and purest of heart-music—which only lovers can 
understand. 

And their happiness was not damped by a sus- 
picion of the pair of flaming, purple eyes that 
glared upon them from the distant curtain of vines. 

Finally, Paul had said, holding both her hands 
and gesing — upon her: 

“ Pauline, I may not see you again before I 
return from Heidelberg, You can put up with your 
present home until then ?” 

“Yes, Paul. I can be wer eee with so much of 
hope before me, Do you think you will set out to- 
morrow ?” 

“No, not until the day after, at the shortest. I 
have business for to-morrow and it is not impossible 
that I may be detained beyond that. If I must 
tarry in Oberkirch through the day after to-morrow, 
I will come out here in the afternoon, ifI can. Still, 
you must not depend upon it. When we separate 
now, we will call it fora week. If no accident hap- 
pens, it cannot be longer than that.’’ 

** And you will be very careful of yourself, Paul 
—for my sake ?” 

“ Yes, dear love. My life is far more valuable to 
me now than it has ever been.” 

He her and held her to his bosom fora 
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brief space and then breathed a Heaven's blessing 
upon her. 

He had turned reluctantly away, when, as if moved 
by a new impulse, he came back and took her hands 
again. 

“ Pauline, we cannot look clearly into the future. 
Ihave told you I would return within a week. If 
all things tarn under my hand as I hope and expect 
I shall be back in that time ; but it is not impossible 
that delays may occur. I have not the magic wand 
which can bend all circumstances to my will. If 
anything should oceur to detain me, you will not 
be alarmed. ‘Though accidents not now to be fore- 
seen may cross me on my way,I yet have a firm 
and abiding faith that I shall triumph in the end. 
Let come what will—be my absence short or long— 
lose not your confidence; suffer not your hope to fail 
you. In short, my blessed one, know that my great 
Jove cannot fail. I feel no shadow of misgiving— 
not a shadow, darling—as to the final result. Bear 
bravely up till then.” 
ee anne his kiss and promised to be brave and 
opeful. 

he watched him until he had disappeared beyond 
a winding of the valley path, and then, having 
gathered up her unused sketching materials, she 
turned toward the mill. 

Paul Duval, upon reaching the town, went at once 
to his pictureeshop, where he found his man com- 
fortably engaged in smoking a quaintly ornamented 
and costly Dutch pipe. 

“ Well, Pierre, what news?” 

“Nothing very brilliant, my master. The burs 
gomaster’s clerk has been in, and he says that 
Walstein will not be back from Strasbourg before to- 
morrow night, or early on the day after.” 

“T am sorry for that; but still, it might be worse. 
I guess we can find use for the time. There are no 
despatches from France?” 

Ty No,” 

“Then I may rest. Where is your tobacco?” 

And having obtained the tobacco, of which Pierre 
St. George always carried the very best, our hero 
filled and lighted his pipe, and disposed himself 
upon two chairs, where he smoked and reflected. 

Pierre St. George was a man of about thirty ; of 
medium height and size, firmly and compactly built, 
with crisp black hair and dark, piercing eyes, his 
features regular and handsome, though the beauty of 
his face was somewhat marred by a scar, extending 
across the left cheek, from the bottom of the ear to the 
corner of the mouth, evidently the track of a severe 
sabre wonnd. 

His smile was genial and attractive and his laugh 











and his voice had the hearty ring of true metal. 
That he was warmly attached to Paul and Paul to 
him was apparent to all who had opportunity to 
watch their intercourse. 

He was, French, as his name indicated. 

Towards dark the twain repaired to a neighbouring 
café for their supper and having disposed of the 
meal, they took a walk down by the river. Their 
habits of life in Oberkirch was simple and inex~ 
pensive, 

They took their meals at the unpretending 
cafe and slept in the chamber over the picure-shop. 

On the following morning Paul went to the office 
of the burgomaster, where he spent an hour with the 
clerk over a lot of papers. 

** Do you look for your master this evening 2’? he 
asked, after the work was done, 

**No, sir,” the clerk replied. “ He cannot come 
before to-morrow.” 

So he returned to his shop, with the knowledge 
that he must spend another day at Oberkirch. 

Shortly after noon, Paul and his companion weut 
to the café for luncheon. 

They had taken a small table by themselves and 
were Sipping their wine when our hero’s glass was 
rudely overturned by a broad, sinewy hand, and its 
contents spilled in his lap. 

He started quickly to his feet, and found himself 
face to face with Caspar Murdner. He knew the 
mon and something like a glimmer of the truth at 
once flashed upon him. 

Caspar must have been studying his lesson, for, 
though livid, he spoke rapidly and correctly and 
without an oath. 

He was accompanied by a man about his own age, 
who regarded the scene as if he had an interest in it, 

“Paul Duval,” he said, looking straight into the 
Frenchman’s face “ you have acted towards mc the 
part of a thief and a dastard. You have cast reproach 
upon a maiden whom it is my duty to care for and 
protect. Like a sneak and a coward you sought her 
when you knew her guardians were abseut and you 
were found locked in the house with ber, Do you 
deny th is ?” 

For moment Pa ul was at a loss how to answer 
The customers of the café, hearing the loud and. 
angry voice of the miller, had gathered around and 
were evidently expecting a personal encoanter then 
and there and even he, seeing his enemy’s fierce 
passion , thought it not unlikely that an immediate 
attack might be made. 

He measured the herculean frame with his eye, 
but did not quail nor shrink, aor was there a sign of 
perturbation upon his handsome face 
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** You are Caspar Murdner, the son of the miller 
of the Black Forest?” he finally said, calmly and 
quietly. 

“Tam. And now, sir, do you deny my charge?” 

* Your charge is rather sweeping. 

“ But it is true and you cannot deny it, The 
maiden whom you have insulted is m betrothed.’ ’ 

“Insulted-is a bard word, Master par.’ 

“Tien 1 will give you somehing harder still and 
see if you have conrage to resent it. Takethat.”” | 

And Caspar spat in Paul Daval’s face, having done'|: 
which, he added: 

“‘T leave my friend, Gottfried Beoker, ‘to malice | for 
further arrangements, af ou wall not attend to. 
him I wili chastise you on publiovhighway.” 

“Casper Murdner,” said Paul, witha bow, “I! 
have a friend here who »will “> Gottfried 
zatisfactorily, 1 have no dont. mise you) 
that I will abide by the: duileion of Pierre St. 
George. And now, sit,onewerd-foryourself. before; 
these gentlemen. You have made 
charge most foul. At the bottomthere is «grain 
of fact, but that cannot give thewolour of truthito 
your lancuage, but rather makes’ hood yon 
utter more gross and contemptible: ” 

The miller’s son was very is teethwere 
set and his fists were cle there was a. 
power in the steady light of the-artist’ ” 
eyes that held the ruffian at.bay, and -for 
time Caspar uttered an oath. 

His friend —— saw ye se ore 
self if he.gave furtherseape: tongue: under 
present circumstances,0 he took’him ‘by ‘the arm 


and led him — 
“ Leaverit me, (Gaspar. I think his‘fitiend, 
I will join you at Schweinhardtis 


will suit:me, 
half an honr.”” ; 

—— ed to Paul’ -———— . 
an Wi ‘8 

“This is Pierre St. Georgei?” 

‘* At your service,” 
the bow politely. 

‘**T am Gottfried Becker, well known in Ober #ieéh, 
and Lam the friend of Caspar Murdner. If you are 
at liberty to act for Paul Duval, we can consult at 
our leisure.” 

Pierre knew Gottfried Becker well by reputation 
—knew him for a musical instrument maker and as 
being very fond of mixing himse)f up in affairs of 
honoar, ‘besides: having fought-one or two duels. 

Pate og of a gentleman than was Caspar, 

possessing’ a moiety of the latter’s 

eral ae strength and not — lar with 

ce chadunlldnathaal ink at theexpense of 
other people. 

“ Master Becker, I can speak for my friend Duval. 
I will follow you in a moment.” 

‘Then to Paul he.saidi: 

“T will join you in our chamber when the busi-_ 


ness is finished. 

‘When St. Georgeand Becker had retired our! hero 
quietly advanced to the.counter and: pai for his 
luncheon and then withdrew as though nething un- : 
asual had’happened. 

When he had reached his chamber he. lighted his 
pipe-and sat down and reflected. 

He had said but very little to Caspar Murdner at 
‘the onfe, not-because he iad — to say, but. be- | 
cause he could not well speak without bringing in 
‘the name of Pauline. 

Hevonly knew: of "s cause of enmity what 
he eould gather‘from~the latter's open declarations, 
and that was probably thetrath, and it was not diffi- 
cultfor:him’ to.imagine how'his visit-to the'dwelling 
of the miller had ‘been diseovered. 

He knew that. Jogeph Klinck was ‘the-man who 
had come with the grist while he had been -with 
Paul and Kenella in Jacob's apartment. He'knew 
the vine-dresser by sight, having ~passeil ‘his: cot 

y times, and he remembered ‘to‘have-seen him 
in t - previous day in the valley path of the fovest. 
Certainly :it was not. difficult for him togneas how 
the miller and his son. had.gained :knowledge:efihis 

visit to Pauline. 

But did.they suspect.more? He eould:not think 
it. He had cowered his tracks too thoroughly. He 
Was sure that uot a possible trace had been left of 
his visit to the hidden chamber. 

He was reflecting thus when a quick, nervous rap 
upon his door aroused him. 

He called aloud for the applicant to enter, and 
presently oppseres a female form envelopedin a 
thick black veil. 

The strange visitor carefully closed the door. be- 
hind her, and then gazed about the room, and hav- 
ing found herself alone with the artist, she removed 
the veil, thereby revealing the honest face of the 
old housekeeper ofthe Mill of the Black Forest. 

** Penella!’” eried’Paul, springing: to his feet. 

“Yes,” repliedithe-wowan, sinking into a chair, 
and speaking rapidly and excitedly. “And T have 
but a very few moments ‘to spare. Jacob and 
Caspar are in town and may return at any hour. 
Have you seen them?” 


| 


j|‘teem this morn 


made ogainst me i 


int} 
t 


answered Pierre, returning |‘ 


“T have seen Caspar ”’ 

** Do you know why he kas come to Oberkirch ?”’ 

*T think he came to insult me.’ 

“Yes—to insult you, and to fight with you, and 
to kill you! Don’t interrupt me. Let me speak. 
I accidentally —— a@ conversation between, 
Joseph om saw you:leave | 


{ He would not tell a falsc’o 1}, and yet Fenella 
must not know the truth. For bimself, he felt per~ 
ifectly safe, and that was the idea he wished con- 
veyed to Pauline. 

And with Se oem idea Fenella left him ; and, with the 
theavy black veil drawn once more closely about her, 
wshe was very soon speeding on her way back towards 
ithe forest. 


CHAPTER XII. 








Fsngiua had notibeen presto sgane, when Pierre St 
‘George entered the chamber. didnot look like 
a man who had 1 ee am the-consideration of 





{from ‘their conversati ow this morni 1 
wery freely, never dreaming that: eis 
‘theard. But!l had they werediresneil| 
'|for going tottown, andthailthung closely 

‘|to diseover «their intent. (Caspar would hawe ahat: 
«you iin ‘the ‘forest, ie thad-not his 


“Does Pauline know0f’this?” he asked. 

“ Yes,’’ answered Fenella. “I could not keep it 
from her; and for her sake, as well as your own, 
have I come.” 

“ Do you think the miller, suspects our visit to his 
hidden ehariber ?’ 

‘No, I am sure he does not. And yet, monaieur, 
hes afraid of you, and would gladly have you put 
outiof his way.’ 

‘* Why is he afraid of me, think you ?’”’ 

“First, because you area Frenchman. He hes 


knew him. And second, he ‘fears that you may 
ywrest Pauline from his grasp. He fears Fad and 
when.a.man like him fears. he becomes dangerous. 
As for Caspar, he hates you witha hatred deadly 
and murderous. And now, monsienr, that:you are 


ance that you will avoid Caspar:-Murdner? May I 
tell her, pee on, that, he shallot gain theeppor- 
yy vengeance he aseks?”’ 

‘My dear Fenella,’’ returned Paul, gratefully 
and smilingly, ‘I know not how to thank yan:for 
the risk you have run in my) behalf, and forthe in- 
formation you have brought to me, Yon. have 
served me well. Henceforth, I shall know |how to 
take care of myself while in proximity to the, miller 
and his son. You may assure Pauline from.me 
bo Caspar shall not.harm me, Should I.deem the }: 

p necessary, T could have . arrested . 
joked. ‘ap in prison in an hour; and eould 
have ‘his father -arre: on the morrow. I have 
many BF of protecting myself, and shall adopt 
that which circumstances of the moment may point 
out tome. So, my good’friend, borrow no trouble ; 
and tell: Pauiline:to rest easy: T shall start for the 
north on the day after to-morrow. Thad ised 
myself, when I learned ‘that’ I muet wait the return 
»of{Herr Walstein, thatI should se¢ her dear face once 


visable now.’ 

“Certainly not. Oh,:monaieur, if, when you come 
again, you could come with a power and authority 
which Jacob Murdner coald:not resist.” 

“That is just what I will.:do, Penella. ~— 
that power lam going to Schwetzingen and to 
Heidelberg.. As,surely as I believe thatthe sun 
will rise to-morrow, just as. surely do I believe that 
I shall return with power to break avery link inthe 
chain that binds Pauiine to the darkness of the 
past—the chain that her false guardian bas forged 
and cast about her.” 

“God bless you if yon. do it!’’ exclaimed Fenella, 
And with that she arose from her:chair. ‘‘ 1 must 
not stop longer,” she added. ‘My master. mustnot 
know that I have been away from home; and every 
minute may be priceless. I have told youall I had 
to tell. Imay assure Panline——” 

“ That Iwill be on my guard against Caspar,” in- 
terrupted Paul. 
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‘Ser ious 


aim He was calm ‘ctdaniling sitions one might 


ayo Be from his ‘face endl ‘manner, he-was as 
fresh from an enjoyable dinneras 


nae ea and lighteil his pi 
‘time, Paul, who had laid fi his pipe upon the 


vemtrance of Fonolla,.again fired up 
“Well, my hero,’’ said Pierre, vatcetshiing ont and 
*his legs, “*I think the ae is all ar- 
ween yonandthe'forest boar. That fellow 
fight. Hesought:you in the café for the ex- 


means. 
press purpose ation.” 

‘“Lam aware nthe og ; and ofcourse you 
thus seeks 


, and at the same 
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| | ‘Beaker, 


shrank at the sight of a Frenchman ever since I |, 


forewarned, may I take back to Pauline theassar- |, 


aud | I asked Becker if he would bring alo 


more before Ileft, bat perhaps it would not be ad- on 
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am he imagines, Soles 


be, St.Gcorge; “and if Ican judge 
a eeeny, by Master 
Teeter + ee the 


me,” said Paul, calmly 


““That.doee not surprise 
i * Both the miller and 


pipe. 


‘fragrant 
‘}4iie-senwish me out of their way. I am satisfied 


that Master Caspar would ere this have attempted 
my assassination had not the gibbet stared him in 
the face 

“So he has chosen the less risky method of the 
duel ?”’ 

. “Yes,” 

“ Well, he evidently fancies that he has an easy 
work on his hands. is accounted by the young 
men of the town as their best swordsman.” 

“ Then he qhboseaitie small-sword ?” 

“Yes. He deems it the only weapon fit for s 


ntleman. 
or And you,think. he; looks tow fair fight?” 
“Tam certain of it. He foals too: sur of hop- 


‘ u.up.off-hand to think 
es than hat Pap him by his brute.attength and iemow- 
ral ll, om pricy ony OS arranged it?” 
“We vere, 
“The man isin a hurry,” :replied Ss. —-. 
pew He wants to. jo.fight. to-morrow, morning, 80 
it thus: He will be on the emundwish 

his second preity atsix o'clock, at which: iow 
“the sun will be creeping up.aver the fp Gee 
mountains. He will bring his owa sword, the.virtue 
of which he.has tested. Muastar Becker says. it) isa 
‘little heavier than the ordinary small-sword, and 
you are at liberty to select one as heavy ab)you 
jlease. Pul'plese fixed upon is in the wood 

the river, half a below the old iron forge. 
@ surgeon, 





‘and he replied that tis bpp! to 
swant‘one. Tfwe could 
‘bring whom we 

And thereupon ‘both St: ‘George and Paul laughed 
as though the whole thing were a huge joke, 

“I think,” said our «hero, as he arose and = 

way his pipe, “‘ that Dill look.at my Saladin. 

raat trusty a friend to be neglected on ond dn 


friend would n 
such a 


He went to a closet, ‘which ‘was lockeil, and 
brought forth .a long lesthern-covered box, from 
whieh ,he took a sword resting ina soubbard of 


peepee | silver. The hilt was of crusted 

the pommel of which was o huge esaticnele, 

t ofan mm blood-red enlour, and exceedingly pussand 
rillias 

The night of, the blade, as Paul. dvew it forth, 
might have excited the envy of the veritable Saladin 
himself, after whom it had been called by the 
Mameluke officer from whom its pregent owner had 
received it. 

Tt was a Damascus blade, from the,hands,of one 
ofthe most expert and cunning of se ancient 
craftsmen, whose work, in our time, cannet be-re- 
produced. No spot o "rust had marred its pure 
surface, and, though it had evidently seen longand 
severe service, not an abrasion was perceptible apon 

its keen edge. 

Paul set the poimt upon the floor and bent the 


gold, 





| blade almost double; first one’ way and then the 
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nas the obstruction was removed 
pies, nates mith @ flash and a twang into its 


it wee back wi! 
rm. 

By 7 upiter !’ exclaimed St. George, who had 
watched his companion’s movements with a devour- 
ing interest, “I would give half my fortune for that 
sword. How many like it were brought from Syria 
by our army?” : 

Me never paca of but three besides this.” 
“Let me take it.” B ieabdpay! 
Paul passed it over, and having it in his 

hand, St. George stood tack and wrinzled the bright 
blade in the air, making t ciroles and sharp 
angles-of flashing light, and peetenes a sound like 
the shrieking of asmall whirlwind. 

“T wish it was 1 who was to air this toy on the 
morrow! Say, Paul, can’t you contrive to let me 
élip into your guise ?” 

‘au! laughed as he nded : 

“No doubt you could do it better, but I snppose 
T-must answer in person.” ; 

“Ab, Paul, I was notventirely joking. TI feel as I 


spoke. 

** Did I joke, Pierre?” 

‘*: What! When you hinted that Iimight make 
better work with this sword than yourself ? Why 
don’t you declare. me the handsomer;man,? 

“ Handsome is that handsome does, Pierre; and 
when the world shows me a man brine claims 
in that direction ‘than you possess call him a 

n.” 
+ oPhaaik-you, Paul. That, I know, is from your 
heart, and so’! prize it.’’ ‘ 

The blade was not resheathed ‘in ‘its costly scab- 
bard, but ina plain:one-of black leather with brass 
mountings. after which it was put back imto thease 
and locked up. : 

The rest of the day was spent by the:two:fniends 
with their pictures. 

In the evening they went.for their. supper toanew 
café, after which they smoked and played chess, 

On the following morning, as sun was send- 
ing its first’ beams over the peaks of the Schwarz- 
wald, Caspar Murdner and Gottfried Becker ap- 

hed ‘the linden grove below the iron forge. 

he former carried a. sword under his arm, while 

the latter wore-a sword suspended from his hip, in 
Unilitary style. 

Caspar walked erect.and , snaffing the fresh 


poms air vigorously, while the-other, with more 


mble mien,.gazed admiringly upon ‘theiman he 
~ was please 
reached the appointed spot they found themselves 
the sole occupants of the grove. 

* Krewe early?” asked the miller. 

“Yes,” answered Gottfried, referting to ‘lis 
watch. | “It wants ten-minutes yet of six.” 

«No thar of that, Onupan. StGeorge' 

“i f 4 t.‘George ‘isa gen- 
ytleman, whateverihie principal may be. I have his 
word. These Frenchmen: arégenerally prompt, 
neither before or after the appointed time. But (I 
don’t think you will him long in waiting’ for! 
‘the result when he isonge.here,”’ 

“No, by: Heaven!” exclaimed. Caspar,, drawing 
bis sword from ite sogbbard and whirling it in.the 
eens making a lunge as at an imaginary 

oe. 


The passion was strong within him and he wanted 
blood upon his blade. 

“Ha! I look to seéyou run him through at the 
very first pass,’’ said Gottfried, who had viewed 
with admiration the supetb flourish. 

‘No, no,” returned Caspar; “‘noteat ‘the first 
pase nor at. the.second, J mean to punish the fel- 

ow. I will play with him aavhile. 1 will.scratch 
him first and then I will slash his face., Iwill make 
him suffer before I give him the finishing stroke.” 

“Bat,” suggested thé second, who had: the in~ 
terests of his principal really at heart, “ you must 
not throw away.too many’ chances. Be sure the 
Brenchman is not a coward.” 

“Bab! . .A-dauber of paint!” 

“So St. George professes now to be only a 
painter,’’ said Gottfried, with a significant shrug of 
the shoulders; “but if he is neta trained soldier, 
then lam mistaken. But, Caspar, you will have it 
all your own way, if yon.are:careful,”’ 

“Fear not, Gottfried. I know my, sure points. 
Donner and Blitz! I shall knock, his weapon from 
his hand when I please—thus!”’ 

And the miller made a —— 
might have lopped off the head of an ox. 

* Haish !” uttered Becker. “ Here they come.” 

And in a few moments ‘more the two Frenchmen 
were upon the ground, the foremost, St. George, 
bearing a Jeather-covered box under his arm, from 
which, when he had unlocked and opened it, he took 
two swords ; one of them he upon his hip by a 
narrow belt which he wore under his blouse, and 
with the other in his hand, he advanced to meet 
Gottfried Becker, 

The Jatter, understanding his duties, had taken 
Cxspar’s sword, 


with his sword that 


as.a.champion.. When. they |. 
8 


The two seconds saluted one another politely, 
and exhibited the weapons of their respective 
principals. ae 

“We certainly do not desire. any advantage,” said 
Becker ; “ but see—Herr Murdner’s sword is longer 
by three fingers than yours and is heavier. You will 
remember that I told you——"" 

“ Never mind,” interrupted Pierre. ‘‘ There are 
other qualities of excellence in a sword besides 
length and weight. My friend will be satisfied.” 

“It looks like a new blade,” said Gottfried, 
running his eyes along the unblemished steel. “ Its 
edge has not a brack.” " ‘ 

“Perhaps it remains for Herr Murdner to give 
it ag first dent,’’ returned St. George, with a 
smile. 

‘Tt will prove trne metal if he does not break it 
in twain.” 

‘In that case, Master Becker, we have another. 
And now’ to'the final arrangements. Have you any- 
thing ‘to propose ?” 

“T su "answered Gottfried, “‘ your friend 
understands thelaws to be observed in cases like 
the present.” 

‘He understands that at the word the antago- 
nists advance and | cross swords with an upper cut. 
After that they. are at liberty to cut and thrust as 
they please, the swords to be the only: weapons 
used, and the best man wins.” 

“That is as I understand it,” assented Becker. 

** Monsieur Duval is ready.” 

“So is Herr Murdner.” 

The { gerte re took their'weapons, and at the ap- 
— signal advanced and crossed their blades in: 

he air. 

Paul Duval had removed his blouse and’ vest, and 
thrown off his neckerchief. His head was bare; and 
his handsome face was.as calm.as was the’ blueether 
above him. 

Caspar Murdner had thrown aside his coat, ‘but 
not his vest. He did not deacend to such triflin 
items of parations. His good right.arm, wit 
‘its.saperabundant wealth of muscle, was free enough, 
and his-grasp‘of ‘his hilt was terribly resolute. His 
ibigrface was dark with hatred, and a deadly light 
.gleamed in his purple-eyes. 

He was vastly heavier than his antagonist, but 
mot. much taller; though, as they stood—ho seemed 
te tower like an enraged bull above a clear-eyed, 
waiting. panther: 

“Are you ready?” magnanimously adked Caspar. 

‘At any time,” answed Paul,) with.anod, 

“Then look to yourself!” 

A few quick passes, and something very mugh like: 
‘s-sutile broke upon Paul Duval’s face, while a puz- 
aledlook possessed that of his antagonist. Twice 
shad thie datter: essayed ‘to beat down the opposing| 
-blade, but both times his own biade had been caught: 
as hin & lightning stroke, and turned aside into 
' ¥ air. 

he confident, look: which:had lighted up the’ face: 
of Gottfried;Becker began to be clouded. He had 
‘seen a smile from the firstlurking about the keenly: 
lashing eyes of Bt. Georgy, but when.he-saw the: 
‘smile upon Panl Duval’s rhoc, he began to fear. the 
man hed’ been underrated. 

Nor was this all. As the two swords continued 
‘to-meet with clash and clang, and ‘he saw how every 
favourite stroke of his friend was, without appare it 
exertion, ‘turned aside, the thought intruded upon 
Jhim that his dear friend might possibly have ‘been 
overrated. 

Still.it could not be but that Caspar would win in 
the end. Snrely such massive strength mnat count 
for something, 

“Ha! now we are to have it.” 

So exclaimed Gottfried, under his breath, as he 
saw his principal advance his foot, and bring .his 
‘sword horizontally across his body. 

He was about to put forth his strength. Would 
the light blade:of the Frenchman stand the trial ? 

Presently Caspar’s sword made'a swift whirl in 
the air, and was to have come down upon his anta- 
frrentis wrist; bat the thing terminated very dif- 
With a movement so like a flash of lightning as 
to be scarcely perceptible, Duval caught the point 
of the opposing blade under his guard, and wrenghed 
it ftom the owner’s grasp—wrenched. it with ‘kuch 
fase as to-send it rattling against a neighbouring 

e, 

Caspar Murdner stood opened-eyed and wonder- 
gtricken. 

Neyer befure had such a thing happened ‘to him. 
He had been too easy—too confident, perhaps. As 
goon. as he could collect his:senses he jumped back- 
ward, and put up his hand. 

“T do not strike unarmed men,” said Pan), with 
the slightest possible tinge of contempt in his tone. 

At that moment Gottfried Becker retarned the 
sword to his principal, whispering, as he did so; 

‘* Be wary, Caspar. That man is not what we 
have taken him to be.” 

Caspar was mad and furious, but not entirely 





without judgment. 





Once more grasping his sword he advanced to the 
attack with the evident intention of making quick 
work of it. 

He ent and thrust:desperately, but, let his blade 
fall where:it would, there was the gleaming line of 
stecl ready to receive it and turn it from its mark. 

Presently.a new light gleamed in Paul Daval’s 
eyes. His lips were tightly closed; his foot was 
more firmly braced; and his bright blade took a 
fresh motion. 

A few brief moments, and Caspar received a clip 
across his lips, cutting them both. Very quickly 
iollowed a stroke that laid open his left cheek. Then 
fell a slashing blow upon his left shoulder, cutting 
to the bone. 

And still the wounded man did not quail, but be- 
came more and more desperate, never seeing, what 
Gottfried Becker saw but too plainly, that he was as 
completely at the mercy of the man he had chal- 
lenged as though his hands had been bound behind 
his back 


He was like a black tempest of howling windand 
rain, whilethe other was like the keen lightning 
that darts and strikes and crashes in an instant. 

A few more passes, and a fourth stroke fell upon 
the wrist of Caapar’s sword-arm, and he bounded 
forward with a wild, hoarse howl, as the weapon 
fell. from his -nerveless grasp. 

‘* Beware!’ said Paul, stepping aside to avoid the 
furious onseteof muscle. “If you repeat that move- 
ment, you die on the instant!’ 

Caspar did not- repeat it. Loss of blood had made 
him weak and faint, and that frenzied effort was his 
last. 

When his second came'to lead ‘him away, he did 
not resist. 

While Paul Duval was resuming his upper 
apparel, St. George put the swords back into the 
box, after which he went over to where Gottfried 
was vainly endeavouring’ to stop the flow of his 
principal's blood. 

Small arteries in the lips, and a larger one in the 
cheek had been severed, besides those of the shouls 
der and wrist, and the sufferer was really faint. 

‘* Master .Becker, we have an excellent surgeon 
at hand, shall I call him ?” 

“ah!” exclaimed Gottfried, witha quick flush 
ofrelief. ‘It is fortunate-you were more thought- 
‘ful‘than we. You Frenchmen know how to pto- 
wide.”’ 

“Not forvourselves, good Gottfried. I do not 
think. you mow imagine that Paul Duval ever 


‘| thought of a scratch, even, atthe: hands of this lowt. 


No,no. ,But.he.would not, have: the life-blood of.the 
poor fellow on his hands, so we came :provided 
against that. Look, my .man; the cuts.upon the 
cneek.and the wrist.are the erous.ones. Never 
mind that upon the shoulder, ok to them while 
I call the surgeon.” 

The-surgeon ‘was foun? among the lindens, close 
et:hand, anda dozen-other ‘men with him. 

The insult of: Caspar in the café had been too 
public.not to.set a few omthe watch for the denone- 
ment; so there had been-spectators ; ‘but they had 
been very unobtrusive. 

The surgeon, who. was an elderly man, of varied 
experience and gi judgment, accompanied St. 
George to the side of the snfferer, where he knelt 
down and made an examination of the wounds. 

** Can you save him, doctor ?’’ 

“Oh, yes. There are holes enough here to let out 
a dozen lives, but I.can stopthem. It is fortunate 
for the son of Jacob Murdner that ‘you brought me 
with yon.”’ 

With this favonrable promise from the surgeon, 
St. George shook hands with Gottfried, and ‘politely 
bade him good-morning, after which he rejoined 
Paul, and the two started back for the town with 
keen appetites for their breakfast, 

Towards the middle of the forenoon, as Paul and 
Pierre sat in the picture-shop, a messenger entered, 
bearing’a letter, and he remarked, as he handed the 
missive to our here: 

“ It eame under cover to Herr Walsiein.”’ 

“ Whatiis it?” asked Pierre, as he saw a flash of 
interest upon his friend’s face. 

‘“‘Itis from Duroc. He is at Heidelberg.’ 

* Duroc !—at Heidelberg ?”’ 

‘** Yes—and he wishes to see me there. It is for- 
tunate that our arrangements are,:made to meet. the 
exigency. We set out to-morrow morning.”’ 

**Grand old Duroc!” pronounced St. George, ree 
verentially. “ Taauk Heaven, I shall see him onve 
more!”’ 


WINKING. 


WINKING is a natural acquirement to which most 
men may be considered manner born; but, just as 
most men are desirous of hiding their humble 
origin and ashamed to own poor relations, so are 
they desirous of hiding their propensity to wink, 
and fearful lest it should be publicly known they 
indulge in the practice. Hence comes the necessity 
for study of this natural propensity and its rise to 
the dignity of an art, and he who has attained to the 
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greatest proficiency is he who is most successfuland 
most looked up to in life. 

Shakespeare has told usall; so the question natu- 
rally arises in us, “To be, or not to be?’’ Shall we 
aspire to eminence somehow, anyhow, but shall we 
doit? Vanity says ay, ambition answers yes, and 
we three, having once fraternized, find too much 
pleasure in each other’s company ever to part 
willingly. 

In public winking is found to be almost an indis- 
pensable convenience. It is in our public men, 
therefore, we may look for the display of the art in 
its greatest perfectness. And we shall not look in 
vain. With them it isa prominent accomplishment, 
and the delicate manner in which they display their 
proficiency is at times titillating as well as edify- 
ing. 

In this case the art is developed, not alone all 
over the face, but all over the whole body; it is in 
the hat as well as in the boots, displayed in the 
shirt-front and elaborated beard, varnishes the 
tongue and elasticizes the step. The chest of your 
proficient public winker expands something in the 
same ratio as does his smile, which latter generally 
keeps time with the cultivation of his “‘ cheek.” 
Should you be useful to him he will be bland, 
patronizing and social, always ready to lend you an 
ear, because, by so doing, he can look at you side- 
ways, which, once having got at you by a statement 
of pout grievance, he will transform into a full 
smile. 


THE BARONET’S SON; 


oR, 
LOVE AND HATE. 
By tuk AUTHOR OF 


“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc., et 
ee 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


“ Srr—sir—miss—what shall I do? There’s men 
at the door, and they say they have the queen's war- 
rant, and that they have aright to enter!” exclaimed 
the small servant, who had learned to feel some kind 
of attraction and interest in the fair young mistress 
and invalid master she had been attending upon for 
the last few weeks, 

And her horror-stricken face and gasping utterance 
were sufficient to prove that her distress and alarm 
had but too sufficient a ground. 

Gladys, even with all her self-command and high, 
brave spirit, was paralyzed for the moment, 

A deadly faintness threatened to overcome her 
that might perhaps be more merciful than strength at 
such a hopeless crisis. It would at least steep her 
senses in oblivion and spare her the first sharp pangs 
that were but the foretaste of more lasting despair. 

But it was not so. Gladys soon shook off that 
passing weakness, which was only increasing her 
brother’s trial, and quickly advanced to the door, as 
if to shield him from the coming danger by her de- 
licate and slender form. 

“ They must not—they shall not enter! Tell them 
!” she exclaimed, convulsively. 

But Oscar, after the first shock, roused himself 
from the momentary stupor, and firmly stepping fore- 
ward, gently drew back his young sister from her post. 

“* Hush! dearest ; nerve yourself. It must be, and 
it has been only your efforts that have so long delayed 
it. I will not be quite unworthy of you. I will bear 
my fate likea man. Let them come in,” he said, 
turning to the trembling domestic, “let them come.” 

And Gladys dared not, or rather, perhaps, felt that 
she ought not to struggle against Oscar's will. 

All had been done that was possible, There only 
remained oue more trial of her love and firmness. 

She must rather help than retard, rather strengthen 
than depress the energies of her brother’s nature; hi; 
fortitude wouid be severely tried without any addi- 
tion from her grief. 

It was a touching sight, even to those case-hardened 
men who are accustomed to such scenes. 

The delicate, beautiful form of that youthful he- 
roine standing with brave composure at the side of 
their prisoner—and that prisoner so young and no- 
ble looking, and bearing the marks still of the suf- 
ferings he had gone through both in body and mind, 
and now on the eve of so terrible an ordeal. 

For a brief moment they stood as if hesitating 
whether to intrude on those whom they could scarcely 
believe to be criminals. 

But the doubt soon passed away. 

It could scarcely be otherwise when their rough 
duty was to be performed. 
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“Mr. Oscar Vandeleur, I believe?” said the elder 
and more civilized looking of the two. 

“ That is my name,” Oscar replied, calmly. 

“Then I have a warrant to arrest you ona charge 
of forgery, Mr. Vandeleur,” he said, in a rougher tone. 
“ You will have to come with me, sir, whether you 
confess it or not.” 

“‘T quite understand that, my good man,” was the 
young man’s answer. “I shall make no resistance 
and give you notrouble. At the same time I distinctly 
deny the charge, yon will be so good as to understand. 
My conscience is as clearas your own from such a 
crime.” 

There was a quiet and composed tone in Oscar’s 
whole manner that had perhaps some slight effect on 
those men, experienced as they necessarily were in 
all kinds of criminals and their outward mien. 

“ Well, sir, it’s uo business of ours. But it’s well for 
yourself if you can prove it, And of course we shall 
state when we are asked what you've said. Of course 
it’s a bad job for you and the lady too. I suppose 
she’s your wife, ain't she ?” he went on, glancing 
with admiration at the pale and shrinking Gladys. 

“She is my sister,” returned Oscar, haughtily. 
“ However, that has nothing to do with the matter. I 
suppose I am to go with you at once. Is it so ?” 

“ Yes, sir, for a ‘ preliminary,’ as we call it, before 
a magistrate, and then we'll know something more 
about it,” replied the man, “And. I don’t mind 
letting you have a cab if you'll stand the money. It’s 
not allowed in our expenses, you know.”’ 

And ke gave a slight chuckle as he spoke, that 
brought a frown to his prisoner's brow and sickened 
poor Gladys to the heart's core. 

“ T shall go with you. I shall hear all then,” said 
the girl, in a low, constrained tone. 

* No, love, no! It would but unnerve, and it is not 
for you, my sister,” he replied. “I am innocent be- 
fore Heaven and man of this crime—so far you 
may take comfort ; but who can tell the result? Who 
can tell what evidence may be brought?” he went 
on, sadly. “I have been an insane idiot, but not a 
criminal,” he went on, bitterly. 

“ Let me go, Oscar. I will be good and brave. I 
will not upset your fortitude,” she said, anxiously. 
“It would be a comfort to know all the truth, and I 
might be able to act for you then,” 

Oscar smiled with proud affection at the heroic girl. 

“ You have earned the right to decide for yourself, 
my Gladys, and if you really desire this fresh trial 
you shall go—that is if Miss Vandeleur can be ad- 
mitted,” he went on, turning to the men with an air 
that perhaps better fitted the baronet’s son than a sus- 
pected criminal. 

“ Well, she can if she likes, so long as she don’t 
interfere,” said the man, abruptly. “ Bat I can’t 
answer for it whether she'll be received inthe court, 
or have to take her chance in the crowd,” he went on, 
as if anxious to qualify @is concession. “ And, what’s 
more, you must be quick, I can tell you, for I’m bound 
to produce you to-day.” 

Gladys made no reply save by a noiseless but swift 
exit from the room, 

It was not long that she was absent, but when she 
returned she was draped in her most muffling walking 
apparel and had in her hand a bag containing the 
most urgently needed articles of Oscar's wardrobe. 

“Tam ready now. If it is necessary I can have 
more conveyed to you, suppose,” she said, in the 
same calm, toneless voice that was the sole means of 
maintaining her outward composure. 

“Oh, yes, so long as the gentleman is not condem- 
ned, he'll have his own clothes and won’t be harshly 
treated, I daresay,” said the man who had taken the 
lead in all the speaking. “ But come, let’s be off, for 
we've stopped too long already.” 

The younger of the two officers then went off for 
a cab, while Oscar assumed almost mechanically the 
wraps that Gladys brought to him. 

“] shall not be verylong. You must lock the door 
andglet no one come in till I return,” said Gladys to 
the weeping servant. ‘ Don’t be frightened; you 
see I umnrot,” she added, with a strange smile. 

“ Oh, and that makes me worse to see you like that,” 
said the domestic drudge. “but I'll stand by you, 
miss, and not leave the place while you’re in it, for [ 
never knew such a pretty, kind, young lady before.” 

The mouse saved the lion. And in this case the 
humble maid gave no little comfort to the daughter 
of Sir Lewis Vandeleur, she felt as if not totally alone 
or deserted while she could rely on the poor, ignoraut 
girl she had as her sole help at that moment. 

Oscar and his sister shrank from risking their 
hardly-preserved fortitude, and the men were some- 
what daunted apparently by the unconscious influence 
of their high-bred and high-born charge. 





The drive seemed terribly short, in spite of the 
suspense that was fevering the nerves of the unfortu- 
nate victims and ina few more moments they had 
alighted and were ushered ina rudely-furnished and 
by no means clean room, which, as it turned out, was 
yet chosen as an especial grace and favour for their 
temporary accomodation. 

It was not long before the accused were summoned 
to the magistrate’s presence. 

Gladys gave a piteous glance at tho official, 

“May Icome? Can you find me a place not in 
the crowd, please ?” she murmured, as the opening of 
the door betrayed the pr of a buzzing throng. 

The man nodded roughly, but he did not refuse the 
prayer, and beckoning her to folloW him he opened 
another small door into the court, where the girl could 
stand somewhat behind the bench, and attract no ob- 
servation in her partial concealment. 

The formalities were quickly gone through and 
then Mr. Oppenheim was called. - 

His evidence was brief but most terribly damaging. 

He had received the bill from a well-known and 
respected client, the Honourable Ernest Valletort, on 
whose representations and authority they had cashed 
the document, which also bore the name of a well- 
known millionaire, Mr. Joseph Bradley. Nor was it 
till the bill had nearly reached maturity that they felt 
any alarm as to the authunticity of the name. Then, 
after some inquiries, which they were certainly re- 
luctant to push to the extent of criminating the young 
men in question, they had finally been paid by the 
gentleman whose name had been forged by one or 
both of the clients. 

Mr. Joseph Bradley was then called, and for the 
moment Oscar Vandeleur felt the blood rush to his 
face at the remembrance of the tale he could speak in 
open court, and which would be read by Edith and 
her brother iy all its disgraceful details, 

But once again he was in a manner both surprised 
and relieved by the result, Joseph Bradley gave his 
evidence in the most curt and decided manuer, merely 
giving as the reason for paying an amount for which 
he was not legally liable that he considered it an ex- 
tremely hard case on the discounters, who might 
fairly presume from the position Mr. Vandeleur oc- 
cupied in his house that he might have induced him 
to assist him in that manner. But he positively 
swore that he had in kindness whatever or knew of 
the existence of that bill. eps ' 

“ Mr. Vandeleur, have you any-defence to make ?” 
asked the magestrate, gravely. 

“ None at present, save the useless.one of an entire 
denial of guilt,” he replied, firmly. “‘ It may be that 
I shall have some evidence to give when I am again 
brought before any tribunal that I may at least claim 
the benefit of actual absence of’ real and indubitable 
roof.” 

“ That you will have every libérty'to do, Mr. Van- 
deleur,” said the magistrate, ‘and every facility for 
comunicating with your friends during the interval; 
but as you do not actually ask or give reason for,.a 
remand it will be my duty to commit you for trial at 
the assizes in the Central Criminal Court.” 





os 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“T REGRET to say so, my lord; more especially as 
it does a, pear to be a hard case for you to meet such 
an emergency,” said Mr. Lawson, after some brief 
conversation with the earl’s son, on the ‘mportant 
bond he came to enforce, “But,” he eontinued, 
“there is really no alternative. My client is even 
younger than yourself, Lord Dupuy ; his interests 
are in my hands so far as legal knowledge is con- 
cerned. You will see that it is my duty to enforce 
his rights.” 

“Tam thelast person to stoop to such meanness, 
Mr. Lawson,” returned Cecil, haughtily. “ At the 
same time I fail even now to see what is the griev- 
ance to Mr. Jekyll in the matter. If I undertake that 
the interest be paid punctually and the arrears cleared 
by degrees, what has he to desire more?” 

Mr. Lawson shrugged his shoulders with a kind 
of pitying incredulity. 

“My dear lord, you are inexperienced in these 
matters, happily for yourself, and I only trust this 
way be your first and last essay in these disagreeable 
arrangements,” he returned. “1 will, however, place 
the affair before you as briefly and clearly as I can. 
without needless offence. Lord Delmore’s estate is 
mortgaged now, at the moment, up to the very teeth. 
I do not say that you have not prudence and self-de- 
nial enough to redeem it in some manner during your 
tenure of the property. You may marry an heiress 








(excuse the suggestion, my lord), or you may do as 
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some of your station have done, and live so far with- 
in your income as gradually to pay off the heavy 
burden. But Mr. Jekyll has no wish to abide by 
such. a contingency. In plain English, he does not 
like to begin life in this fashion; he prefers having 
his money in his own power; he can invest it at 
better interest, and he is determined to realize it. 

Cecil’s blood boiled at the implied distrust. Still, 
he was too reasonable to openly resent what he felt 
to be perfectly lawful and just. And, however dee 
termined and plain-spoken the lawyer might be, 
there'was, in truth, nothing actually offensive in his 
tone and manner. 

“It is unlucky that it should happen at this 
especial crisis,” he replied, coldly. ‘ Lord Delmore 
is really in no state of health to be troubled on these 
points without danger, and I am scarcely in a posi- 
tion to act without him.” 

Mr. Lawson gave a significant smile. 

“Excuse me, my lord, but it is not very probable 
that the earl’s illness and this very crisis should 
have come together in any case. It is a coincidence 
to which we are by no means unaccustomed.” 

Cecil’s fine eyes blazed angrily. 

* Sir, do you mean that my father—that the Earl 
Delmore—is in any degree affecting this dangerous 
and unfortunate state of health ?” 

“No, my lord, distinctly no. I do not think so ill 
of him or yourself. But I do believe that he has had 
such a burden on his mind as would prepare him for 
such an attack whenever the finish came, ani it is 
lucky you are here and of an age to act for him,’’ he 
added, in a milder tone. 

The young viscount bent his head on his hand in 
melancholy thought. 

It was.so hopeless to avert any such calamity. 

The estates must inevitably be sold to pay off the 
barden on them if this young man pressed his claim. 
And what would be the end ? ” 

Some escape for Edith remained in the contem- 
plated marriage, always supposing! that the prince 
did not shrink back from such open exposure of the 
family of his bride. But for his father and himself 
there. could be but certain ruin, and the ancient and 
honourabie name of Dupuy associated with cold and 
disgraceful imposture in its owners. 

“Itecannot be averted,’ he said, at length, “save, 
indeed, by what would be too complete a miracle for 
me to act upon. Mr. Lawson, you have behaved with 
as much consideration and courtesy in the affair as I 
bad any right to expect and as you could justly dis- 
play. But itis equally incumbent on me to state 
frankly my position, Lord Delmore has no doubt 
done his best to meet the claims on him before he 
would have allowed them to reach this disastrous 
pitch,” he continued, with a tinge of pride in his 
bearing that was certainly excusable under the cir- 
cumstances, “ But the Fates-were against him, and 
I have no reason to expect any better result.” 

The lawyer looked regretfully at the fine, molan- 
choly countenance of the young man. 

There was something really touching in the noble, 
pensive firmness it expressed. 

Then, too, the whole entourage, the stately pile in 
which his first breath had been drawn, the spacious 
grounds, the extensive park, with its ancient trees 
and troops and herds of deer, all spoke of a childhood 
reared in luxary and honour, as the heir to name and 
wealth of no ordinary distinction. 

What was the case now ? 

That fine, intellectual, proud nature, that high- 
bred bearing, the aristocratic instincts that were 
necessarily so strong within him, were all to be 
crushed and ignored by Gecil Dupuy. He was to bow 
the neck beneath the yoke—the irksome and depress- 
ing yoke of poverty and of disgrace. 

Even the hard, legal views of Mr, Selwyn were 
softened by the contemplation of what seemed thus 
inevitable. 

The very patience and pride that forbade a com- 
plaiut or resistance was in themselves the most effec- 
tual. engines of warfare, 

Mr. Selwyn hummed and fidgetted and took snuff 
and pushed about the papers from under his hand 
ere he spoke again. 

“I tell you what it is, my lord. There is, or rather 
has been, very great imprudence and thonghtlessness 
somewhere, for which you are no doubt the scape- 
goat. 

“ And if Iam but an humble practitioner myself, I 
can comprehend and feel sorry for the terrible blow 
that has fallen on you when you were so utterly un- 
prepared. I'd do all in my power consistently with 
ty duty to soften it, and what is possible to give 
you a chance of averting it from your house.” 

“You are very good, but it is of course an im- 
possibility if you have stated things as they really 
exist,” returned Lord Dupuy, haughtily. “I have 
no means of meeting Mr. Jekyli’s requirements, and 
you say there is no alternative.” 





‘No, none, so far as the future is concerned, my 
lord,’’ returned Mr. Selwyn, firmly, “but still it may 
do good to give sgme little grace, some time to look 
around you a bit, What should you say to three 
month sadded to the usual six. That would give some 
probation before the result was decided. Where 
there is life there is hope, they say, and no one knows 
what a few months might produce,” he went on, 
cheerily. 

It was a strange and rare tone for a harsh man of 
law to take. 

Even if the look was severe and the tone rough, 
yet there could be little doubt as to the real kindness 
of the intention. 

Cecil felt it to the core. 

It was useless perhaps, a mere lengthening out of 
the torture. 

Yet he certainly did cling to it with something of a 
drowning man’s despair. 

“You would but spare the present to sharpen 
future pain, I fear, Mr. Lawson,’’ he returned, * but 
still it is.kind, very kind of you, and I am sure well 
meant. Yes, if you can really spare me that interval, 
however brief, it will be diligeutly used I can pro- 
mise,’ he went-on, “ if only for my father’s sake.” 

“ Yes, that’s one thing I consider in the matter ; the 
earl’s health seems to make the delay more desirable, 
and I shall useitasan argument with my client,” 
returned the lawyer. ‘You will not abuse the in- 
dulgence, I am sure, my lord. I mean you will uot 
suppose that it will be a precursor of more lenity. 
Such a stretch of indulgence will be a simple impossi- 
bility, I can assure you.” 

** And I should not even accept. this if it were not 
that others dearer to me than my own life were in- 
volvel in the ruin,” replied Cecil, with a haughtiness 
that might be pardonable but was certainly far from 
polite, ‘*I quite understand the reprieve is not the 
herald of pardon, Still it may avail to save some 
suffering, and Iam bound to endorse it as part of.the 
humiliation which awaits me,”’ he added, with a hag- 
gard smile that won for him kindlier feelings of the 
somewhat irritated Mr. Lawson. 

‘* Come, come, my lord. Don’t despair, I’ve known 
far worse ‘cases than yours turn up all right,’”’ he said, 
cheeringly, as he rose to go. And, besides, you are 
by no means in the most desperate plight that might 
befall even young gentlemen of your own rank, 
Why, there’s a very bad case just coming on, and 
I rather fancy connected with your family, Lord 
Dupuy. Was not young Vandeleur a protégé of your 
father?” 

* He isa distant connexion, what then has turned 
up about him ?” asked Cecil, eagerly. 

*Only brought up for a very bad case of forgery, 
that’s all,” observed Mr. Lawson, buttoning up and 
collecting his papers. ‘“‘ He’scertainly got into a con- 
foundedly black scrape, my lord, whatever may be 
the end. No doubt he has beena mad young fellow 
even if he is innocent of the actual crime, and when 
there's such a deep mire, you see, people are very 
apt to fluunder about, tillathey lose their heads 
downright, eh, Dord Dupuy ? So you see a natural 
and very ordinary enbarrassment like yours is nothing 
at all in comparison. Good morning, my lord; you 
shall hear from me as soon as I have seen Mr. 
Jekyll.” : 

Cecil returned the greeting mechanically. Mr 
Lawson little thought that he was only adding fue 
to the flame of his despair by his communication, 

If Cecil had felt before the misery of his position, 
it was certainly aggravated now. 

Gladys—his beloved—yes, the girl whom he was 
each hour more realizing the hold she had obtained 
over his heart was in deeper sorrow than he had 
feared. 

Alone! in agony of terror, he reflected on his dis- 
grace! 

And he was powerless to help her. 

His high sense of honour made him shrink £:m 
appropriating one pound of the wealth that might be 
really the lawfal possession of anvther. 

He could not deliver Oscar from the worst penalty 
of his imprisonment, even by appearing on his behalf 
or by offering the bail that migut perhaps be accepted 
in his case, 

“Oh, father—father!”” he groaned, “if you did 
but know—if you could but guess all the wretchedness 
that is spreading in every fibre of my heart, that is 
destroying every hope and sympathy of my life. It 
is I, not you, who are to be pitied! You will 
perhaps escape from the consequences of the ac- 
cumulated follies of generations, { shall only be too 
long in escaping from this weary world. Poor Oscar! 
he is not so much worse than J am !” 

“ What of Oscar, dearest Cecil?” said a gentle 
voice at his side, ‘* Has anything happened to him ? 
Is—he—dead ?” 

It was Edith who spoke, her pale face yet whiter 
than had been its natural hue of late. 

Lord Dupuy ought to have sympathized yet more 





tenderly with her in her womanly grief and hidden 
maiden’s love. 
But for the moment it did but serve to irritate 


im. 

Edith at least would escape pain and bardship. 
She was to be the bride of a wealthy and noble and 
worthy suitor, 

She had freely consented—she would be honourable 
and free in her choice, 

And he, what a different and galling fate was to bo 
his, 

Bereft of wealth and heritage, of her he loved, 
powerless to help or save the injured and heroic 
Giadys, or the unlucky, erring Oscar, it was impossible 
for any one’s sorrow to be like his. ‘ 

And why should Edith come to irritate the festering 
wound ? 

“No, he is not dead—pity perhaps that he is not,” 
he answered, bitterly. ‘ Edith, be advised—do not 
ask more than you already kuow about him, he is 
not worthy of it, and it is simply useless,” he went 
on, with uncontrollable impatience, 

Lady Edith did not accept the dismissal as he 
perhaps hoped. 

Pardon me, Cecil; it is scarcely fair or kind to 
speak tous,” she said, with some dignity. ‘‘ Oscar 
Vandeleur is, of course, nothing to me nuw, save & 
cousin, @ friend, or adopted brother. But Prince 
Claude himself could not complain of my still 
taking some interest in the companion of my 
childhood, and he will be made fully acquainted 
with all that concerns me if I am to be his wife.” 

Cecil roused himself from his unhappy irritated 
absorption at her last reproach. 

‘Pardon me, dear Edith, you are worthy of your 
race, and worthy too of the man you have promised 
to marry, however high his position. But the truth 
is that Oscar, poor fellow, is in such a hopeless plight, 
and 1 am so helpless in the matter, that I had rather 
spare you the needless pain of knowing what you 
can’t avert.” 

“Tell me, pleaso; it is best,” she said, quietly. 

And Cecil, half reluctantly, repeated briefly the 
report just given him of his late guest. 

Edith listened with strange composure, 

**T see,” she said, “he is a victim to others still, 

But if he can be saved, he shall. I will not let one 
so nearly connected with us sink for want of help, 
while there is one chance of saving him, at any 
cost. 
* Edith, Edith, are you mad?” exclaimed Cecil, in 
half-angry alarm. “Can you not understand that 
our very home, our name, our heirlooms are not our 
own till all the debts are paid? What can you— 
what can I do—even for him?” 

Lady Edith gave a quiet, saddened smile. 

“Poor Cecil, you are more to be pitied than I am. 
Do not fear, 1 will not forget that I am a Dupuy, 
even if I am ere long to lose the name. No shadow 
of disgrace shall come on our family through me.’’ 

And she walked from the room without another 
word, 

She feared that the tears might force themselves 
to the lids ucder which they were with such difficulty 
crushed, and belie the fortitude that really existed in 
her breast, 

But Cecil scarcely read her aright, and there was a 
shade of resentm«nt still clouding his breast, that 
threatened to prove a barrier between him and the 
sister with whom he shared such heavy griefs that 
were common to both in wealth aud in love. 

He snatched a pen and wrote hurriedly and im- 
petuously a few burning lines, in the full, gushing 
impulses of his heart, 

The effort seemed to calm and relieve his fevered 
spirit, and he retutned once more to his usual com- 
posure and impassibility, 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


“Letters for you, Miss Gladys. Perhaps they will 
bring you good news,” said the well-meaning young 
domestic who formed the whole establishment and 
companioa and comforter of the stricken sisters of 
Oscar Vandeleur. 

Certainly if there was any possibility of alleviation 
for the girl’s griefs, it was but too sadly needed at 
that crisis. 

The examination before the magistrate was to be 
now followed by the trial in the central court, aud 
the time for it was quickly approaching. 

It was almost an anomaly, and yt one that could 
be easily understood, how Gladys felt the days 
linger hopelessly, in their silent course, and yet how 
each morning brought with it the wretched waken- 
ing tothe knowledge of the nearer advent of the 
dreaded trial. 

And now as she was swallowing the scant and 
frugal breakfast she allowed herself the postman’s 
knock had only brought a thrill through her whole 
frame, 
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She had vainly striven to calm the beating of each 
nerve within, the choking throbbings of her over- 
charged heart, to rise and receive the letters from 
the hand of that messenger of fave, when the maid 
entered, 

“ Thank you, my good girl, I am sure you wish 
me comfort; I will never forget your kindness,” she 
said, tearfully, as she glanced at the missive. 

In truth she well deserved the praise, for she had 
only redoubled her respect and her attention to her 
beloved young lady since the circumstances which 
to a less warm heart might have staggered and des- 
troyed all such ocufidence. - 

There is true nobleness of spirit in many an humble 
soul and her heart was more iustinctively trained 
than her intellect. 

She retired with a delicacy that would have be- 
come those of far higher station, and left Gladys in 
full liberty to peruse the letters that had arrived. 

They were in writing unknown to her, but the 
postmarks and crest on the envelopes gave her some 
idea from where they came and her pulses throbbed 
yet more wildly at the certainty which was thus 
given, ere she opened the firmly closed enve- 
lopes. 

With a sort of wayward self-mortification, or 
perhaps a desire to postpone to the very last, what 
hee the most exciting and interesting to her woman’s 

eart. 

She first opened the one directed in a female 
hand. 

It contained few, very few lines, and ran thus : 

“ Keep up heart, dear Gladys ;there are friends 
at work still and more powerful perhaps than you 
may imagine. Even if all fail, at least you shall 
find that you have a true and loving friend in Edith 
Dupuy, even if she must contractin a measure the 
full impulses of her love and sympathy. 

‘*EpITH.” 

Tears sprang into the eyes of the girl as she read 
the simple, true hearted-words. 

At least she and Oscar were not alone in the 
world, not utterly desolate in their misery and 
humiliation, 

True woman’s love and generous sympathy were 
still freely given and what wealth could avail to 
purchase such possessions? what could atone for their 
absence. 

She laid down the delicate sheet and with more 
deliberate and doubting fingers opened the second of 
her precious missives. y 

Her eyes were dimmed, a mist swam before. them 
as she glanced at the name which signed the as yet 
unread lines. 

It was from him—from Cecil, from the relative, 
the friend, the most valued, aud in her secret un- 
acknowledged womanly love cherished as the 
noblest and dearest of beings, 

Would the letter she was about to read touch her 
sensitive nature, or would it pour baim and gladness 
in its sorrows ? 

She brushed away the blinding woisture, and 
rapidly glanced over the lines, on which so much of 
her peace depended. 

** GLapys, my own beloved,” it began. “ Yes, at 
least, I may call you by that dear and most beautiful 
name. Now, whatever may happen, you will ever 
be the sole and the gy ys image in my breast. 
I know not and I dare not whether you can value 
—can return such deep affection. It is but a forlorn 
and desperate hope that gives me courage to confess 
the truth, 

“If you should feel like me, Gladys, the know- 
ledge of my devotion may give you some support, 
even though I am utterly powerless to prove it by 
one act or one promise of mine, 

“T dare not ask for your love, nor for your dear 
hand, since I may ere long be & wanderer myself on 
the face of the earth. Still, if the worst should 
happen, if I am driven from my ancestral home, as 
you are now, and you have no more promising and 
tempting lot offered to you, then, Gladys, dearest, I 
would ask you to share my poverty and hardships, 
and it would go hard if I did not shield you from the 
worst attacks of cruel fate. 

“Bat if that may never be, if you are born for a 
higher and more fitting destiny, at least remember 
that you were and ever will be the first and only love 
of my strange and wayward heart. 

“Heaven help and save you and poor Oscar, and 
trust me when I bitterly and most despairingly 
mourn my utter inability to aid and save those I 
would give my very life to help. Cgciu,” 

Gladys literally bathed the letter in her tears as 
she read. 

But then such happy if sorrowful tears! such a 
gush of proud and womanly love and emotion as she 
could have betrayed for the greatest triumph and 
joy she could have even imagined in her wildest 
momenis! 


She need no longer conceal from herself the 
amount of the devotion that she lavished upon him 
who thus merited her utmost love. 

**Oecil, dear—dear Cecil,” she murmured, as she 
pressed the paper to her lips, ‘I will work with you 
—for you—starve with you rather than share s 
throne. Thank Heaven for this,” she went on, 
raising her sweet eyes Heavenwards and clasping 
her hands in fervent gratitude. ; 

But the sweet illusion could not altogether last. 

Gladys must return to the realities of earth once 
more. 

She must realize that Oscar lay in a felon’s cell. 
She could see that only wealth and interest could 
rescue him from his iminent risk. She could not but 
remember that her own father—her only sister were 
in a measure utterly unmindful of her and of the 
brother she so idolized. 

And what could ensue? 

What but the premature ruin and disgrace of the 
heir of the Vandeleurs and the cold rejection of her- 
self and her natural and warm love and zeal by the 
parent and sister who were her sole relations? 

Then her mind turned to her noble-minded if unat- 
tractive suitor, to Brooke Rawleigh, with his honesty 
of purpose, his truth of affection, his disinterested 
trust. 

He was gone—her only’real friend ! 

Oscar Was under adark and threatening bane—her 
home was closed against her. 

Even Cecil, whose love was so dear and so animat- 
ing in her depression and need, could do nothing to 
save and support. 

These were considerations that might well balance 
the intoxicating joy of that avowal of love, 

It was perhaps a wise ordination of Heaven’s pro- 
vidence. 

It was perhaps a sobering and strengthening bitter 
to animate and school Gladys in her course. 

In any case it did its work, and the first giddy 
exultation gradually calmed down to a sweet sad- 
ness that had yet nothing of gloom or gall in its 
elements. 

She re-read the letter of Lady Edith and tried to 
fix her mind on its promises. ; 

It was more entirely disconnected with self, and 
she had less feeling of guilt in indulging thought.and 
speculation on its meaning. 

“Poor Oscar! If I could but'see him—could but 
tell him of the devoted relative he has secured !”’ she 
thought, 

It was impossible, as she knew. 

Her visit had been paid the day before, and it 
would not be permitted again during the current 
week. 

Perhaps it was as well. 

Whatever remained to be done could be finished in 
the interval. 

She might have more solid hopes to give the 
accused, 

And, as. her sympathizing instinots told her, there 
was something in those brief lines that was more 
likely to depress than to animate a lover, 

Edith Dupuy never once even implied any tenderer 
interest in Oscar than that of a cousin whose early 
associations had, in truth, been those of a sister. 

Oscar would deem his life and liberty of but little 
value if Edith were so completely lost to him as the 
letter implied. 

And in spite of her own sweet happiness in the 
eertainty of Cecil’s love—in spite of the comforting 
assurances that Lady Editi conveyed in her brief 
words—Gladys prepared for her daily avocations with 
@ sad and clonded spirit. 

She did indeed toil constantly and painfully, not 
only for the very necessaries of life, but in order to 
procure for Oscar the legal advice that could alone 
give any chanee of his vindication, 

It was @ dreary life for the baronet’s daughter to 
sit poring hour after hour over the delicate fancy 
work that was so badly paid, and yet which was the 
only means of livelihood that was open to her shrink- 
ing modesty and ignorance of London life, 

How could she obtain introductions that would 
enable her to earn a living in any other mode? 

Teaching, drawing aud music were all employ- 
ments that she might have perfectly well undertaken 
had an opening offered, but while Oscar’s fate hung 
in the baiance she shrank from binding herself in any 
manner, 

And thus hour after hour went on in that close, 
unhealthy room, her fingers and her eyes unremitting 
in their strain, and only varied by her occasional 
visits to her captive brother. 

Yet Gladys would not have exchanged with the 
petted and luxurious Wenna if she would have been 
obliged to take all that spirited and indulged sister’s 
cold, proud and unloving heart. Still less would she 
have exchanged the fervour of Cecil’s love for the 
proudest position that the world could have 





Cecil loved her! 


measure fulfilled and she were never to see him more. 
ne ver to’ be his happy bride. 

Yes; she had a trae and noble heart, worthy of the 
devotion which she had inspired in her cousin'e 
breast. 


ee 


CHAPTER L. 

Lavy Epirs was sitting, as was her wont, quietly 

es her daily employments in a foom close to 

father’s apartments, 80 that she. might be suffi- 
ciently near to watch over him. without. giving him 
the impression of being under constaatnursing and 
surveillance — indeed, the physicians were urgent on 
that.poiut now that the earl wae im sonie degree re- 
covered from the first attack.of the insidious malady 
that, as yet, only betrayed itself, in exhauetion of 
body and mind, without any of;ite harsher and. more 
‘threatening aymptoms, 

They agreed:in the extreme desirability of the 
earl’s spirits and hopes being sustained and no undue 
alarm excited in. his. mind, and thas -Edith’s task 
was doubly-irksome, to preserve the appearance: of 
calmness while her fears were as: rife as ever as )to 
the result. 

She did her best, however, and so successfully and 
quietly that it was scarcely ) to Lord, Del- 
more that any:more thae the ordinary surveillance 
was being kept upon his health and movements, 

It was early on # lovely summer morning that 
Edith was thus occupied, and the windows were 
opened in. her sitting-room, eo as to admit alike the 
sights and sounds that came ia from the. sweet air 
around, aad, as she sat, her book drooped on ‘to: her 
knee and her thoughts wandered to:far distant.aod 
far different localities:than her beaatiful home—that 
home which must.so e0on pass to strangers. 

The sound of wheels soon broke on:her ears, and, 
expecting that it was the doctor who was approach- 
ing for his usual visit, she hastily sweptoff her brow 
the hair that had carelessly fallen from its confines 
and, closing the volume that had certainly not been 
very profitably read for:the last half-hour, she pre~ 

red to leave the room’ and meet the physician in 

r father’s apartments. 

But before she had carried her »intentions into 
practice she heard steps Coming’ rapidly near her 
room and thesound of » voice that was.certainly not 
that of the man of medicine, 

“Is Lady Edith alone?” came distinctly on the 
silence, ‘ 

“ Yes, my lord, for Lord Dapny has: gone away: 
for a day.or two,” wasthereply of the domestic. 

A warm flush and. then a y faintacss' camp 
over the girl’s whole frame. 

It was. Prince Claude —— 

She could not be mistaken vichy and slightly 
foreign accent. . 

Was it:in anger or ‘in:almost equally dreaded 
and unwelcome love thet he had arrived» thus 
suddenly P 

Edith had little time to think, for the dooroperied 
and the fine countenance of the Itatian met ber 


view. 
“Lady Bdithy must exouse this abrupt and 
very brief visit,’ he: said, formally, as the domestic 


placed a chair for the distinguished guest. 

But no sooner liad the mam left the room than his 
manner changed. 

* Edith, dearest, I have come im consequence’ of 
your letter,’ he: said, gravely, “I felt that only a 

rsonal interview could establish » fall waderstand~ 
ing between us, I can trust every word that you 
speak, my beloved one,” he went on, in the soft, 
sweet, liquid:tones of his native tongue. ‘ But 
must pardon me if I-wish to hear from your own lips 
the actual and entire truth.” 

The girl bowed her head, though her large eyes 
had met his unfliuchiugly as he spoke. 

It. seemed as if she must consider deliberately and 
fully ere she spoke, / 

“Yes, Prince Claude, you have the right to-ask all 
that you wish to know,” she replied, ‘aud if I do 
answer it shall be as truly and-as freely a9 my own 
heart can tell, only it must be for'myself and not 
for others that I can speak,” she added, appeal- 
ingly. 
S Dhat is enough, quite enough,”*he said. “TI be~ 
lieve I know already what would be at once painful 
and perhaps unbecoming of you to tell. I know, my 
Edith, that there are sorrows connected with those 
you love best—your father and brother, as well’ ae 
this unlucky scative for whom you bespesk’ my 


aid, avd you are but the dearer for these misfor- 
tunes,” 

It was impossible not to be touched by the frank 
and noble words and the delicacy that prompted 


them, 
Euith felt:guilty when she wished there had been 
less claim on her affectiowand esteem in this, her he- 





afforded—no, not if his sad predictions were in a 


trothed husband. 
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“ And, first, dear Edith, 1 would « of what is 
more personal to us both than Mr. Vandeleur’s 
perilous position,” resumed the prince, after the girl's 
murmured thanks and iuvoluntary clasp of the hand 
had told him be was at least appreciated and be- 
lieved. ‘‘Lord Delmore is, we know, in a very un- 
certain condition, and, what is worse, his health does 
no doubt greatly depend on the ease of his mind. 

** Now, I do not ask nor wish to know the extent 
of the troubles and dangers thatare weighing on him, 
but it does seem to me most expedient in every re- 
spect that one cause for uneasiness should be entirely 
removed. And for that reason, dear Kdith, I would 
ask you to give me this precious hand at once, by 
the couch of your father, though I will never take 
you from him till he himself may wish that you 
would become publicly and openly my bride.’’ 

Edith’s colour went and came painfully. 

“ When ?—how?—what do you mean ?” she said. 

“T mean simply this, Edith. Your father must 
have some consciousness of his own condition and 
also that, there are certainties hanging over him. If 
he knows that your future is secured beyond any 
possibility of doubt, it may very probably set his 
mind .at,rest.on your account, and it, will also give 
me more patience and confidence to wait till I can 
really consider you in all respects as my princess and 
my wife. Now do you understand?” he added, 
gravely. 

Edith did comprehend and most fully appreciate 
the nobleness of the offer. 

Claude, no doubt. had been informed of the condi- 
tion of her father’s affairs. He was, perhaps, fearful 
of the result of the delay incumbent in ‘consequence, 
> he frankly and delicately met the emergeney by 
this pro 

Edith hated herself for the repugnance she felt 
to the very idea of such a bridal. She bad promised— 
why should she not be ready to perform the vows 
she had.tacitly made ? 

Why should she shrink from the inevitable, if her 
heart was true and leal in the betrothal to which she 
had consented? 

These questions rushed through her mind as.rapidly 
as lightning, even while the prince. spoke, and hers 
was not the heart. to waver and falter, if the road 
was clear and straightforward in the, direction of 
honour and self-sacrifice and truth, ‘ 

‘*T promised to be honest with you, Prince Cland,” 
she said, firmly. ‘And I will try to-be so from my 
heart. 1 do not:pretend to.say that Llove you as I 

hope I shall learn to, do, but I do feel. from the very 
core your nob} and g ity, and. you shall 
never repent your confidencein meiand your goedness 
to.these. Llove.” 

“Then you consent, dearest, 
if your father wishes thismede 
he replied, calmly. 

Edith. bowed.her head. 

*-I do,” she murmured. “I can see it) isbest:for 
all,.if itis. to,be,” 

A, bright smile crossed the. prince's features. 











“Then that is settled,” he said, “andI am.at’ 


least. conscious, of my. own.Jintegrity in the arrange- 
ment, even though it will be such # joy and: happi- 
ness:to feel. that -you.are mine :beyond recall. And I 
will take care to make it-all as: free from anything 
that is painful or embarrassing to you as is:possible. 
Now I will speak of what ‘L. have as, yet:kept pur- 
posely imthe backgrouud. Oscar Vandeleur is in 
certainly a most sad and dangerous condition, so 
far og I can ascertain the chances of his vindication, 
but I will spare neither money nor influence to 
procure him a full and (fair, hearing and defence.” 

‘Thanks, thanks; you are indeed good and kind. 
It will be a. great relief and comfort on every ac- 
count,” said the girl, mournfully. 

The prince’s features wore a look of equal sad- 
ness. 

There was silence for some. minutes, which was 
again broken by, Edith herself, a 

“Prince Claude, I must: tell yor one thing,” she 
said, firmly. ‘Whatever happens:to Oscar Vande- 
leur will make no difference»to my plane or to my 
feclings.in the fature. 1 will not-willingly ever see 
him more, till all the past is fully forgotten, and I 
am—if Heaven wills—your happy and obedient wife. 
But still, he has suffered so much, and I have so’real 
and true.an affection and pity for him, that every 
service you do to him will be an additional passport 
tomy love and my gratitude. Will:you trust me 
when I say this, Prince Claude ?” sshe added 
sweetly, 

™ Can I trust an angel, Edith?” he said, his eyes 
beaming with the joy and happiness which welled 
up in his heart. “ It will go hard if I do not win-your 
love. I will make your life a fairy-tale, surrounded 
by happiness and ali that wealth and love can pro- 
cure,”’ 

He raised her hand to his lips as he spoke, and then 


you will not: hesitate, 
= Per an »”. 


“If your father can see me, I will just visit him for 
& brief moment,” he said, “and I will take care not 
to agitate him. Only it will be best that all should 
be arranged now ; and I will lose no time in carrying 
out to the very utmost the wishes and the promises 
that have induced me to plan so unusual and abrupt 
@ bridal.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Peroxips or Hyrprogen rm Ratn. — The 
presence of peroxide of hydrogem in rain has been 
detected by various chemists; in'snow by Struve ; 
and in snow and dew, by Houzeau. Em. 
Schone finds that rain fallingim large ones is richer 


in it than is drizzle. shows a 
sensible decrease in the r; but the accom- 
paniment of electric is not found to 
produce any perceptible: » Phe polar 


current brings rain ‘im this constituent than 
the equatorial. ony 

OccURRENCE oF THE Patu-ree, Somer 
REGIA —Bruchuntiller narrates that in his passage. 
up the Magdalena River, New Granda, he noticed a 
tall palm—Sheelia surrounded’ by 


a growth of a species of fig: dendroidea 
—that the top only was :visible. The ies of 
palm, under the names of Palma roal ma dé 


vino, oeours fr 
the natives ob m it-mcovering for 
and prepare a kind of wine similar to 
from the sap and » moat excellent salad from the 
heart, while-other:portions afford strong fibres. 
Tue MaromaHenry Riese.—A Parliamentary 
paper just issued contains a mumber of reports re 
specting the Martini-Henry rifles: issued to the 
army. The first series of reports.are on-the rifles as 
first de se a & Pronger Tee 
ceiv ‘ respect to in 
the rifles, which reports were referred toa committee 
of officers, who, on the:Sth of October, 1875, recom- 
gay that ane ae - ea =r according 
a plan pro the dent of the 
pees - =... ‘actory at Enfield. Theso 
rations 0}, were:reported o: . 
the regiments to-whom the alteredzifies wuroteenailll 
and the reports were considered: at.a:full. conference 


January, 1876, when it was decitled that, the report 
being satisfactory, the alterations might be adopted 
both for land and sea service. The Secretary of 
State approved, February 18, 1876, and steps are 
being taken accordingly. 

INFLUENCE OF VEGETATION ON HEALTH.—The 
testhetic advance of our people of late years is 
shown in nothing so much as in the extended taste 
for horticultural pursuits, and the desire for the 

lariting and otherwise improving of open spaces. 

e popular efforts for the preservation of commons 
and’ forests are only another manifestation of the 
game tendency, and there could be no better sign of 
advancing and extending civilization. To this 
humanizing taste we owe the decoration of the parks 
and squares of the metropolis, and the winter 

ens in the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces and 

he Westminster Aquarium; and other schemes 

with ‘the same object in view are on foot. Among 
other things: it is: proposed to turn one of” the 
broadest. of the ‘northern. thoroughfares into a 
boulevard, after the fashion of the Hmbankment, 
and a speculator, who has already redeemed: a 
western: square from utter squalor, is reported to be 
engaged in the, to him, congenial operation of pro- 
moting ja company to. turn Regent: Street into a 
winter garden.. The cultivation of the public taste, 
with all the civilizing tendencies which follow in its 
train, is, however, not the only advantage: that 
accrues fromthis new popular bent, Plants, besides 
their be are also pre-eminently health-preser- 
ving. This been known from a very early period. 
The ancients were well aware of it, although not, 
perhaps,.so well acquainted with its cause. Bat.it 
is now known that the quantity of ozone,, that 
specially vitalizing condition of oxygen, is;materi- 
ally izcr by the exposure to the rays of the sun 
of various plants, one of the most valuable.in this 
respect being the sunflower, which will grow almost 
anywhere, and whose seeds besides contain a very 
large quantity of valuable oil, rendering its culture 
a matter economically of importance to the poor. 
Again, while the manufacture of oeone is carried on 
by flowers alone, the foliage also exercises a scarcely 
less important sanitary function by extracting car- 
bonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and thus help- 
ing to reserve in the air that proportion of its 
elements which renders it more healthful. So that 
in planting and beautifying our squares and slums 


of officers, ‘held at the War: Office-on the: 28th of |" 


9 the gods to send them the beautiful with the 


MIND IN PLANTS. 

As Dr. Forbes Winslow has remarked, vegetabl® 
life is so universally assumed to be, as a matter of 
course, unconscious, that it appears to many a mere 
folly to express a doubt of the correctness of the 
assumption. But, he continues, let a close observer 
and admirer of flowers watch carefully their pro- 
ceedings on the assumption that they not only feel 
but enjoy, life, and he will be struck with the immense 
array of facts which may be adduced in support of it. 
Endow them hypothetically with consciousness, and 
they appear in a new and altogether different aspect. 
His conclusion is that they are undoubtedly in the 
same category in this respect with tne lower forms of 
animal life, respecting which it is impossible to 
determine whether they have consciousness or not. 
Dr. Lander Lindsay goes further, and regards mind 
and all its.essential or concomitant phenomena as 
common in-various senses’to plants, the lower animals, 
and man ; aud he’ backs his belief with a cogent array 
of evidence, whieh, while it fails to demonstrate 
absolutely his*position,.shows very clearly the drift of 
scientiffe opinion. 

Dr: Asa Gray, after speaking of the transmission of 
the excitability of sensitive plants from one part of 
the plant teanother, the renewal of excitability by 
repose, and the power which the organs of plants have 
to surmeunt obstacles to positions favourable to the 
propemexercise of their functions, goes on to say that, 
whem we consider in this connection the still more 
-striliimg: cases of spontaneous motion which the lower 
algaemliibit, and that all these motions-are arrested 
bymaveotic or other poisons—the narcotic and acid 
poisons: producing effects upon vegetables respectively 
analogous to their effects upomthe animal economy— 
wecamnot avoid attributing to plants a vitality and a 
\powerrof making movements toward a determinate 
end;,.net-differing in nature, perhaps, from those of the 
lowertanimnals.. Probably, he:adds with characteristic 





cautiousness;, the same in the two 
kingdome ;, life faculties are super- 
.adidedin. the lower Is, some of which are here 


theretindistinctly foreshadowed in plants. 

‘Daewimhasobserved in the drosera rotundifolia a 
for selecting*ite food, which in animals would 
certainly berattriSuted to volition. Mrs. Treat has 
described thexsmne trait'in the plant. On being 
deceived by means of a piece of chalk, the drosera 
carved its stalk glands towards it, but, immediately 
discovering its mistake, withdrew them. The plant 
would bend towards a fly held within reach, enfold it, 
and suck its juices; but would disregard the bait if 
out of-reach, showing not only purposive movement 
(or a‘refusal:to move, as the case might warrant), but 

also a certain, power of estimating distange:; 
Again, Darwin has ‘shown that the more perfect 
tendril-bearers among'climbing;plants move toward or 
from the light, or disregard it, as may be most advan- 


Also, that the tendiils of variousolinbers’ frequently 
attached themselves to objects» presentéd*to them. 








Tue English postal authorities have informed Mr. 
K. B. Murray, the secretary of the Paris British 
Chamber of Commerce, that the improvements in the 
postal service between England and. France proposed: 
by the Chamber will be introduced in May, next, The 
Freach mail, comprising the correspondence from the 
Liverpool and Manchester districts, will be despatched 
from London at 9.30 p.m., and delivered in Paris. 
next morning. 

Tus Coprrication oF Enatish Law.—Lord 
Ohief Justice Cockburn has given utterance to an 
exhortation which must every year command greater 
attention. ‘The law,” he says, ‘ must be digested, 
must be codified.’”’ Beyond all question the law of 
England in its present state is a scandal and disgrace 
to a, civilised country. In a single set of law 
reports, dating from the year. 1866, aro to be: found 
numerous cases depending upon the same principle 
of law, but it was necessary to report thempall) because 
there is no settled code susceptible of modification 
according to the growth of the law. The growth of 
reports and of text books isa vast evil, and the evil is 
all the greater because they furnish the only record of 
our judge-made law. We think codification is pos- 
sible, It must not, however, be left in the hands of 
private individuals, and we hope soon to see the 
Lord Chief Justice's cry reaponded to by Lord 
Cairns. No chancellor was ever more fully alive to 
the requirements of the public and the profession, 
and if he now took the subject in hand the work 
would be begun in a spirit which would almost 





with flowers and greenery we attain those twin 





rose to depart. 


blessings for which the Spartans prayed when they 





certainly ensure success. 
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[THE IDOL TURNED TO CLAY.] 


ETTA ASHFORD’S LOVERS. 


ee 


** Berork I am thirty,” said Etta. “I mean to be 
@ rich woman and buy Redclyffe.”’ 

This declaration might have made the lawyer 
émile. 

Young people are fond of dreams, and Etta was 
only nineteen when she gave utterance to this re= 
solve; but the project wherewith she followed up the 
declaration positively startled him. 

Etta’s father had managed to dissipate a large 
fortune and ruin the child’s future ; having done this, 
of course he proceeded to indulge in a paralytic attack 
and encumbered her for several years with the burden 
of his uselessness. Not that she ever regarded his 
living in this light. 

When he died she met asurprise. An old friend 
of his, Etta’s godfather, had been sensible enough to 
ensure Mr. Ashford’s life for the daughter’s benefit, 
so Etta found herself possessed of five thousand 
pounds, 

This was the project wherewith Etta astounded 
Mr. Morley, the lawyer. There remained a tract of 
land that her father’s creditors had not been able to 
touch, it having been, in some way, secured to Mrs. 
Ashford and her daughter after her. An old Welsh 
minister had told her that there was a great fortune 
on Pigs land or under it in the shape of coal, iron and 
lead. 

Owen Hugh's 
it, and employe 
advised her to do. 

Mr. Morley thought her foolish, and told her 80, in 
plain English, but the pair did not quarrel. 

j a proved that Etta and the Welshman were 
right. 

On the day Miss Ashford was twenty-seven she 
returned to Redcliffe as its mistress and one of the 
richest women within three counties, 


am was simple. Etta believed in 
her five thousand pounds as he 


And now Etta’s three-and-thirtieth birthday had 
come, It was the fifteenth of June, and a day so 
— that it seemed to have strayed out of Para- 

ise, 

There was to be a grand féteat Redclyffe, breakfast 
under a tent, and dancing in the house, when evening 
came on. ‘I'he whole thing turned out, what 
festivities seldom do—a complete success. 

For the first time in their lives it struck her guests, 
most of whom had know her from childhood, that 
Etta was really handsom@® As a very young girl 
she had been positively plain, and, that fact once 
Ginbliened, nobody thought of chauging the ver- 

ict, 

But to-day as she stood with her companion, Mrs. 
Grayson, beside her, receiving her visitors, not a 
soul but was startled by a perception that a great 
change had come over her during these years, with- 
out their being aware of it. 

For a long while people had looked upon Etta asa 
predestined old maid, and she longer than anyboly 
else, and with better reason, for she knew what other 
folk were ignorant of, that she had never received 
an offer of marriage. 

Etta used to langh when she thought how odd it 
was, then sometimes she used to sigh. 

The birthday féte went on toward night. . Mr. 
Morley was there among the potentates, Mr. Airley 
the rector, was there too, growing gray now, but as’ 
pleasant and genial as if he had been twenty instead 
of forty-seven, and Etta’s dearest friend always. 

The san had set, people were leaving the break- 
fast-tent, the music struck up, and the young folk 
rushed off toward the house. 

Etta had just reached the grand colonnade which 
ran along the front of the mansion, At knot of men 
were gathered about her. She was talking and smil- 
ing, but a little weary, nevertheless, of all the 
flattery and sycophancy, Mr. Airley knew, as he 
watched her. 





A carriage drove up the avenue. 





“ Who has dared to think of going already ?”’ cried 
Etta. 

But it was an arrival—two gentlemen. Out of the 
vehicle sprang an old friend of Etta’s. 

“T could not get here before,” was his explanation ; 
‘but I vowed that the day should not end without 
my congratulating you.” Then he drew his com- 
panion forward, adding, “I have brought you an 
acquaintance. He was sure you had forgotten him, 
bat I made him come.” 

And Etta looked up into a face which carried her 
back so many years that they seemed a whole life 
away. 

She grew a little pale, perhaps, but it was dusk, 
so one could not be certain; then held out her hand, 
and said : 

hy Iam very glad to see you, Mr. Tylney; very 
ad. 


He was a tall, handsome man of about thirty-five, 
for whom, when later he appeared in the ball-room, at 
least a buker’s dozen of young ladies conceived a 
romantic attachment, and for whose sake they re- 
peated Tenuyson, by moonlight, during a whole 
week, 

When Etta was only seventeen Herbert Tylney 
had spent a summer in the neighbourhood, and Etta 
had known her one gleam of romance, He never 
made love to her, but Etta had reason to think he 
loved her, 

When autumn came he went away, but though he 
expressed regret at parting he did not speak of & 
possible return. He was poor and ambitious; he 
meant to win both wealth and a name. 

Etta never blamed him after he was gone ; she 
only feared that she had been unmaidenly in letting 
her heart go out unasked. She had deceived her- 
self. 

He had meant only to be brotherly and kind ; he 
was good, noble—ay, perfect. 

Etta lived her sorrow down; it had long become & 
sadly sweet memory, rather than the recollection of 
a real grief. 

Three years after his departure she heard of 
Tyluey’s marriage toa rich woman; later, of his 
success as a lawyer and politician, He was a dis- 
tinguished man now, and a widower, and here he had 
suddenly appeared before Etta. 

He remained three days in the vicinity, then went 
away. A week afterward he came back. His first 
visit was to Redclyffe. : 

“If you tell me I may,” he said, ‘I mean to 
spend my vacation here, I bave found a delightful 
old inn between this and the village, but you must 
promise to let me visit you every day.” 

Etta was frankly delighted. At first she only 
thought of him as a friend. She believed herself 
ye past romance of any sort—a predestined old 
maid. 

But the time cams when she could no longer de- 
ceive herself. 

She had done so in the old days, but now Herbert 
T ad cared for her, meant to ask her to become his 
wife. 

He had almost done so before she thought such a 
thing was possible. 

Etta was startled—fairly alarmed—and proceeded 
to hold communion with herself. 

Etta, the girl, had loved Herbert Tylney. Did 
Etta, the woman, love him? 

For the life of her she could not answer this ques- 
tion, but it was very sweet te thiuk of being loved 
by him. 

She had learned in many ways to prize her liberty, 
though it had its sad, solitary side. 

If he did love her, ought she not to think of him 
rather than of herself? He had always been her ideal 
of manly excellence, as he had been her ideal of 
mauly beauty. 

‘They say we shall soon have no awre Etta Ask- 
ford,” the rector said to her one day, when she hed 
gone down to his house to consult about some matter . 
connected with their charities, 

Etta blushed like agirl, but she jested and laughed, 
She had not seen the rector for nearly a week. It 
seemed to her that he looked pale and changed ; but 
he denied being ill, only a little tired, he said. He 
thought of running away for awhile, if he could find 
some oue to take his place. 

It was sunset when Etta reached the great iron 
gates of Redclyffe ; her home, which she loved so 
dearly; her home, which she had won back by her 
own energy, and the goodness of Providence, Etta 
could never pass those gates without a throbbing 


eart, 

To-night it fluttered more than usual; for, as she 
walked on, after holding a brief colloquy with the 
old Mrs. Wade, the lodge-keeper, she saw Herbert 
Tyluey coming down the avenue. 

**T have been up at the house, talking with Mrs. 
Grayson,” he suid, ‘Ske began to think you must 
be lost ; so I was setting forth in search or you.” 
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“I have been to the rectory,” Etta explained. “ Do 
you know, I fear Mr. Airley is not well. He looks 
so worn and pale.” 

Tylney displayed fitting sympathy, but Etta per- 
ceived that he was thinking of something else 

He put her hand on his arm, and led her toward 
the house; but when they reached the steps, he 
said: 

- It is too lovely to go indoors. Come, walk in the 
garden.” 

Etta: knew that the moment which, with a woman's 
tact, she had avoided for days, had arrived at last. Her 
heart beat ,so violently that she could scarcely hear 
his voice. 

Did she love him? Etta the girl, had loved him. 
The feeling must always have remained, only 
repressed, hidden, and it would be.so;beautiful, so pre- 
cious, to make the happiness of a gréat and good man 
like him. 

He.drew her onto the. centre of the vast garden, 
where a fountain bubbled and laughed, and the flower- 
beds stretched out on either side, odorous with the 
evening dew. 

They sat down upon arustic bench.. Tylney was 
still holding her hand, just as he had first held it 
when he clasped it over his arm, 

* Do you remember our once sitting,in this very 
spot, years and years ago ?”’ he asked, softly. ‘ You 
had never been back. to the old place since your father 
lost it, but youcame to be my guide, Do you re- 
member ?”’ 

“ Yes,’ she answered, simply, but she was thinking, 
what had there been connected with their past so 
slight or trivial that) she had forgotten it? Then 
she heard his voice again. 

‘«] think you know what I bave come here toask,’’ 
be was saying. “I have not attempted to disguise 
my feelings. Etta, dear Etta, 1 love you. I have 
had so little happiness. I want it so much.” 

She longed to stretch out her disengaged hand and 
put itin his, Some inexplicable shyness kept her 
from doing so. 

‘* My life, that looks so successful, has been so 
dreary,” he went on, in the deep, low tones which 
bad so often thrilled her,beart in the old days. “My 
first marriage was wholly an ambitious one. I needed 
money to make my future what I meant it be.’ 

Could she have heard aright? Etta felt as if an 
iron door had suddenly shut between her soul and 
bie. 

She drew her hand from his arm and sat motion- 
less;. For an instant she could not speak. 

*\ Etta,” he continued, “you had reason, in the old 
times, to think that I treated you ill ; but you are not 
&@ woman to be hard and unforgiving,” 

She replied, without looking at him : 

“I do not know what you mean ;’”’ and she spoke 
the truth. 

“Ah, Etta! But I meant it for the best. I could 
net afford to marry unless I married a fortune ; and 
we were both very poor, I felt so guilty when I went 
away. Your face haunted me even when I stood at 
the—— But, never mind. I will tell you all these 
things later, Answer me, Etta——” 

** Answer me first,’’ she interrupted, in a slow, 
difficult voice, still with her eyes turned from him 
and gazing out avross the flower-beds toward the 
western sky. ‘* You did know that I cared for you in 
those days ?” 

‘* |—]———You make me appear so silly and vain,’’ 
he said, laughing a little, too full of himself to notice 
how oddly her voice sounded. 

** Never mind that. Answer me!” 

“Yes, then. Was it not true?’’ he whispered, 
tenderly. 

There was a keen pangat Etta’s heart, not grief, 
such as wounded love brings, but sorrow, dis- 
appointment. Her idol had turned to clay before her 


eyes. / 

He had admitted that, in the by-gone days, he 
trifled. with her affections; he had left her without 
a word ; he had been mean enongh to marry a woman 
for her money. And this was the man whom she had 
trusted, believed in, been proud to love! 

Etta put her two hands before her face and burst 
into the bitterest passion of tears that I think that 
she had ever shed in her whole life, Tylney was 
absolutely alarmed. 

When he tried to take her hand, to speak soothing 
words, quite unable to comprehend the cause of her 
agitation, but supposing that it betokened pleasure 
at his avowal, she pushed him aside, and looked at 
him with indignant eyes, whose fires quickly burnt 
up the tears that filled them. 

** Willi you please to go away ?’’ she said. 

He felt as if he must be dreaming, or mad. 

“Tcannot even talk to you. I don’t know how. 
You are a stranger to me.” 

He sat, staring at her, dumb and helpless ; stil! 
uncomprehending ; only he realized, vaguely, that 
this Etta was a revelation as new asif an unknows 





creature had taken the place of the trusting girl, and 
frank, confiding woman, he left so unhesitatingly, 
and thought to win so easily. 

“I knew a man who [ thought was you,” she went 
on, in the same stern, repressed tone. “Once I 
loved him! Ah, yes! Iam not ashamed to own it. 
When you came back I still believed you that man. 
I did not love him any longer, but I would have 
married him if that could have made him happy. 
But you! No, I don’t know you! Go your way, and 
let me go mine.”’ 

She left him without another word ; fled so quickly 
that he could not have stopped her, even if be had 
not been too dazed and dumb to speak or move, 

The next morning she received a long letter from 
him, full of entreaties and prayers. 

She answered it. She explained clearly her feel- 
ings and Herbert Tylney went away, convinced at 
last that there remained no hope. 

She was not hurt, not offended. She had expressed 
the whole inthat first indignant cry : 

“I don’t know you. Go your way and let me go 
mine!” 

So Etta went back to her daily life; .a little 
saddened by the revelation which had come to her, 
but certainly notunhappy. For years Herbert Tylney 
had been only a dream, now he was dead! 

She told the story to no one save Mr. Airley. 
From him she had no secrets. 

Six months elapsed. Thén Etta formed the ac- 
quaintance of Stuart Wortley, a man about her own 
age. 

He was not handsome, like Tylney, but a person 
with whom no-one could become intimate and fail to 
trust his sincerity and feel a rest in the companion- 
ship of his firm, earuest nature. 

He and Etta waxed great friends. 

By the way, it. was. the rector who made them ac- 
quainted. He had known Wortley from the time the 
latter was a boy and had often talked admirivgly of 
him to Etta as a man who, born'to a large fortune and 
left his own master in early youth, had been wise and 
sound-headed enough to avoid the shoals whereon 
young men in that position so often manage to wreck 
their whole future. . 

Circumstances had rendered the rector cognizant 
of his whole story, and he recounted it to Etta ata 
period wien he bad nomore idea she and and Wortley 
would ever meet than that he should himself under- 
take a voyage to the moon. 
gotten the history. In spite of having had to deal 





‘ 


Etta had never for-! make something out of life 


poor, bald attempt at a story ; and he was so moved 
that she looked rather wonderingly at him, and did 
not know how to be gratefui enough for his kindness 
iu taking an interest in what concerned the past of a 
grave, commonplace spinster like herself. 

It was late spring. Wortley had been absent for 
awhile, 

By her pleasure at his return, Etta realized how 
she must unconsciously have missed him, for the 
rector had been in one of his hermit moods aud kept 
aloof,so that she was a good deal alone. 

Very often, when we think the play played out, 
and believe that we have done with romance so far 
as active personal interests are concerned, proves the 
period fate chooses. to raise the curtain on a new 
act. 

She did so in Etta’s case. One morning, Stuart 
Wortley came to see her aud asked her to become 
his wife. 

When they had both regained a tolerable appear- 
ance of composure—it is only boys and girls, or 

eople who have worn away every possibility of 
eeling, can talk seriously about so solemn a subject 
without @ tremor of awe—Wortly opened his whole 
heart to her. 

“ We have both loved,” he said: “ both had our 
miserable little tragedy ; both buried the poor, dead 
dream, and gone on as bravely as we could, See, we 
have been flung together for some wise purpose. We 
hold the same views in regard to the responsibility 
wealth gives. Weare both a little solitary, and a 
little sad.” 

Etta sighed, She did not know it, but he caught 
the sound. 

** Perhaps I am speaking too boldly,” he went on; 
“ but, Etta~mayn’t I call you so?” 

* Yes,” she answered, with a smile, though there 
was tearsin her eyes. ‘Yes, call me Etta. I like 
the name.” 

** You would miss me somewhat if I went away, 
won!dn’t you, Etta? These weeksof absence showed 
me what a hold you have taken on my life. Did you 
miss mea little?” 

** Very much,” she replied, courageously. 
not know how much until you came back.” 

His face brigntened as if thy sun had suddenly 
shone over it. 

‘* Etta,” he said, “ will you come with me ? 
you cast in your lot with 


“T did 


Will 
nine? We wiil try to 
Vet. Never mind if our 
acquaintances do laugh at the old bachelor and the 


so much with the prosaic, stern side of life, Evta had | old maid for their romantic folly. We will sit by 


rather a weakness for romauces, whether those 
found in books or acted by living beings. 

Wortley had been betrotied to a beautiful girl. 
All this happened eight years before he and [ita 
met. ‘The wedding-day was fixed. He was to go 
south to claim her. The eve of the morning he pro- 
posed to start on his journey he read in a news- 
paper a gossiping letter from a correspondent which 
contained the account of her marriage. He found 
that there was uno mistake, She was married; and 
having been a celebrated beauty in her native city, 
of course the affair created sufficient interest to make 
it worth while for the journals to devote long para- 
graphs thereto. 

Etta could not help thinking of the tale when 
Wortley was introduced to her. She thought that, 
in spite of his cheerfulness, he looked like a man 
who had suffered. She pitied, and felt drawn toward 
him at once. So, as I said, they became fast friends, 

The rector possessed a troublesome conscienco, 
Deceit or concealment were more oppressive bur- 
dens to him than arson or murder would be to many 
men. He could not forget that he had revealed his 
friend’s secret to Etta, and reproached himself deeply 
therefor, though, as I told you, he had at the time 
no idea the pair would ever meet. But business, un- 
expected and of great importance, brought him sad- 
denly near the rector. 

He could not refuse himself the pleasure of visiting 
his old friend, and once there, he stayed, hauuting 
the neighbourhood in which Etta Ashford had lived. 

The rector could at leugth endure no longer the 
sense of his own misdoing. He told Wortley that he 
had informed Miss Ashford of everything connected 
with the bygone romance. ‘To his astonisument, 
Wortley did not seem in the least annoyed; rather 
glad of it, iu fact. 

“T like her to know me thoroughly,” he said: 
“ She is a woman in a \housand,”’ 

“ Ay, that she is,” the rector answered, 

And, after Wortley had left the study, he sat for 
a whole hour at his desk, leaning his head upon his 
hand, thinking deeply, but not of his half-finished 
sermon ; sorrowfully, too, one might have said, had 
there been any one there to watch his face. 

So it came about, one day, that Wortley let Etta 
perceive he was aware she knew his secret, and they 
grew more intimate than ever. 

The time arrived, too, when Etta told him her own 





our fireside and laugh, too, 
Etta ?”’ 

“If you want me,”’ she answered, softly. 
I will come.” 

So it was sottled, quietly enongh ; but I think they 
were both very happy. ‘hey decided to be married 
in the autumn. 

For the present, their secret was to be told to no 
one but the rector. ‘They went together to give 
him the news, He did not seem unprepared for the 
aunouncement, His mauver awed them both a little, 
for he received the tidings rather in his character of 
priest than friend. 

But he was glad; no, he assured them that he 
should be glad, very giai, when he had time to 
think more about it, ‘hen he went away, and that 
night was called from home on business and re- 
mained abseut for a week. He looked pale and worn 
when he returned; he admitted to them that he had 
been much troubled and worried, but he did not ex- 
plain the nature of his errand, or its annoyances; 
aud there was something vew and strange in his 
manuer, which prevented either asking any ques- 
tions, well as they knew him. 

But after that he was just his ordinary kind self.} 

Tuey weut often together to see him, and he was 
always very glad of their visits. Etta was quietly 
content, but as the weeks went on she perceived 
that she did not love this mau whom she had pro- 
mised to marry. 

She liked bis companionship, she respected and 
trusted him, but there was uo love in her heart ; in- 
stead of that, a sentiment of profound affection, such 
as she might have given a brother. 

Tien she laughed at her own folly in expecting 
to feel like a young girl, and told her feelings to 
Wortley, by way of punishing herself; and he 
laughed too, though he did not half like her admis- 
sion, and she saw that he did not. 

The weeks went on to midsummer. Etta had been 
in the habit of making a journey at.this season, but 
she decided not to do so now. 

“T shall not be able to live here so constantly as 
I have done,” she said to Wortley, “‘so I mean to 
stay quietly where I am, until—uutil——” 

“ The orge drags you off,” smiled he, seeing that 
she hesitated to finish her sentence ; and Etta blushed 
as if she had been sixteen iustead of three-and- 
thirty. 


Won’t you come, 


“ Yes, 
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A few days after,’ business called Wortley:away 
for a week. 

The night before he went he told Ntta that he had 
ordered any letters which might come for bim to be 
sent to her house. 

“Ifthere should be one: with a Chelmsford post- 
mark on it,” he explained, “‘ be good euough toopen 
and answer it for me. It will be about that fund for 
the sckool. You remember?” 

Etta promised, 

He set off on his journey. . Just two days before 
the time for his return there» did come a:letter for 
him with the Chelmsford postmark on it, 

Etta opened the letter, of course, and this was 
what she read—at least the: substauce of it. The 
letter was from the woman to whom Wortley had 
been engaged. 

She was widow now, and she wrote to justify’ 
herself in his eyes. She had been made to believe 
him false, had been shown letters purporting to be 
from him, which. proved. conelasively his:treachery. 
She married an old admirer at three days’ notice;and 
after ber marriuge learned. that it. was he who had 


*“ T feel as if I were’ wasting my time, wandering 
about in this aimless fashon,” said Etta. ‘I must go 
home, and find some work.” 

Mrs. Grayson held wp ber hands, in» astonishment. 

* Lsbould think you work enough: wherever you 
go,” criedshe.. “ Whether itis in-London, or Pavis, 
or Rome, youare always doing something ‘for some~ 
body, from:morning till night.” 

‘“ But that’s not'work,’’ returned Etta. ‘ No, no, 
I shall grow fatand lazy, if don’t find some real occu- 
pation ahd I am not tall enough to be fat or lymphatic 
euough 'obe lazy in. comfort,” 

** You do put‘things so eddly,”’ laughed admiring 
Mrs. Grayeon,. 

“TE shall just. write tothe rector this:very day,” 
pursued, Etta too full of hersubjectto notice her: 
friend’srewark, ‘ aud tell him. -am.eoming, and ask 
him to find me something to do, unless:he wishes’ to 
see me turn into a caterpillar. Hv'seure to lave lots 
of ideas to help me with,” 

“How nice it would be to see:him-again,”’ said | 
Mrs. with more animation than she often 
displayed. a My dear, after all, there is nobody ‘like: 

rector.” 


worked out the whole villancus scheme,. He: was} the 


dead now ; she was free. 

Every line aud word: showed that she still loved 
the man whom she had doubted, though she tried. 
hard to make it clear that she onlytold:him the facts 
in jastice.to herself. 

It was a perfectly womanly, sweet letter, feminine 
to the last degree. She even managed an:excuse'for 
sending him her photograph. 

Etta knew it was because she wished him-to'see 
that in spite of all she bad suffered she was as 
beautiful as ever. Sitting alone, in: her room:that 
night, Etta Ashford wrote to. Wortley giving him his 
freedom. 

“I know,” she said, toward the close, “ that your 
first thought will be of me—a dread that I may 
suffer. I fear that nothing 1 could: say would set 
your mind at ease, or change your view of what you 
would believe right (though mistakingly), therefore, 
I am obliged to act by myself before your return. 

‘*When you come back you will not findme:. You 
will never see my face again. until you are married, 
or until you have proved in your own son) that the 
love, which was so strong, has, indeed, utterly died 
out, But that cannot be. Only look at her face; 
only read in that beautifal countenance what she has 
suffered! And she loves you still! You may not 
discover this in her dear letter, but | am a woman 
and I feel it. Goto her, my friend, my brother, and 
take with you the heartielt wishes and prayers of 
Etta.” 

So Etta sent away her last lover. The next morn- 
ing she was closeted for two long, long hours with 
the rector, and that very evening she and Mrs. Gray- 
son went to Loudon, 

Acouple of days later, the neighbourhood was 
startled by the tidings that the mistress of Redclyffe 
had gone abroad. 

So another year went by. Etta and Mrs. Grayson 
were esiablisied for the summer at Interlachen, in 
the loveliest of cottages in that loveliest of summer 
retreats. 

Etta had months before received letters announcing 
Wortley’s marriage—such dear, honest, sweet letters 
from both; and she read them over till tears of 
thankfulness shut the lines from her sight. 

Was she happy? Oh, yes; only a little lonely. 
Life looked rather cold and empty, and she reproached 
herself because it required an effort tobe absolutely 
content. Existence looked very long, too, as she 
stretched her thoughts: away acrose the future. She 
might, she probably should live to be an old, ald 
woman. Why, she had still alinost ten years between 
her and the period comprised udder the doubtful 
term of “middle age.” She seemed, after all, of 
such slight use inthe world! True, where society 
was concerned she could play her:part. True, she 
could be faithful to her stewardship. She. could 
help the poor and the erring, she could raise the 
iallen; but, busy as she might make her life, 
there would always be time to feel a: lack—room to 
shiver over her loneliness. Other woman.had near 
ties—mothers, or brothers, or sister’s children, or, 
sweeter yet, little children of their own, and husbands 
to be petted by and tyrannized pleasantly. over—but 
she had nothing ! 

Then she tried to get aloof from such thoughts, 
telling herself that she was ungrateful, wicked, and 
reproached herself more, much morethan therewasany 
necessity for, but when she finished the work had to 
be begun over again. 

The longing, the ache, the weary feeling that life 
lacked something to round it into perfection remained 
just strong and poignant as ever. 

She made up her mind to return to England early 
in the autumn, and asked Mrs. Grayson if she:should 
object. Mrs. Grayson was placidly indifferent ; her one 
jault, under all circumstances, 





* I should think not, indeed!!!’ cried Htta, indig- 
nantly; ‘Whoeould be, I would!like: to Know ?’” 

* Nobody, my dear,” replied: Mrs: Grayson, quite: 
startled‘by Bitta’s energy. 

“Then what did you mean by your‘after all,’ you 
stupid oldidarling, you ?’’ 

* Nothing, whatever, my dear: It was just a—s 
figure of speech, as it were.” 

“ Then. if you do avy more figures. of speech I'll 
bite a huge piece out of you,” cried Etta, kissing: her,: 
and laughing heartily, somehow so much cheered’ by 
her sullen recollection of the rector that she feitcin 
higher spirits than she had in months. ‘“* By the 
way,’’ she continued, presently, ‘it is.a long while 
since 1 have heard from him! Why, I ought to have; 
had a letter at least a fortnight ago, I’ll write:to him 
this minute, aud a rare seolding I will give him for 
his lack of punctuality ; and I shall say that we mean 
to dawn upon his horizon in September.” 

Mrs. Grayson {folded up her work, and left the room 
because Etta had already seated herself at’ her: 
desk. 

At such time the dear-old soul: would al ways’creep 
abont with a quietness and meekness which were 
positively exasperating though Etta was careful never 
to tell her so. Miss Ashford!s letter, in spite of ber 
beginning it in such haste, was deatined never to be 
finished. 

She had, just turned the second page, whem the 
door opened, and in walked tbe rector, in flesh, 
though, for a second, Ntta was: almost inclived:to 
think he must be an apparition. She fairly shrieked. 
Then she jumped up, and positively bugged him 
before she knew what she was doing. 

They were both horribly confused for a moment, 
and after that.they laughed and half cried for joy. 

It. came out, when they conld talk sanely. that the 
rector had come over to establish a friend’s son at. 
some German school. 

The rector had not been well, and his. friend 
thought the voyage would be of benefit to him, He 
did, indeed, look far from being in goad health, but 
he speedily got away for thatsubject, and forced 
Etta to talk about herself. 

She told him exactly her state of mind, showed 
him her unfinished letter, spoke of the Wortleys, 
and he could see that she-haa an unalloyed delight 
in their happiness.g» 

“My lovers have ail gone from me,” she said, 
laughing. ‘* They came late, and disappeared quiclely. 
I have nobody in the world but you, to pet and scold 
me; 80 I must go home:to be-near you.” 

He was silent. He bad turned his face away, 

‘* Well, won’t you say you are glad ?” she asited, 
impatiently. 

* Yes, yes. I am glad ; only toglad,” he answered. 
He looked at her now. 

Something in hiseyes started: heriato.a perception 
of the seoret which bad lain at his heart for many 


ears. 
es I’m an old idiot !’’ he exelaimed, brokenly, “I 
am almost fifty—and I love you! Don’t langiat me, 
Etta, though I deserve it, I never thought to tell 
you. 1 don’t know why I do now, bat [ love: you.” 

He did not realize what he was saying. She never 
knew what she answered, 

But when they regained their senses’ he was holding 
her two hands, and asking, eagerly : 

“Can you really care? Are you sure ?” 

“ Now I think about it, I know I must-have loved 
you all the while,” returned Etta, smiling up:at her 
through a mist of happytears. “All the while I 
wish you had asked me before.”’ F. L. B. 








Mitrrary BaLtoons.—The German General Staff 
has pubiished a-report onthe trials madesiuce 1871 











with regard to the employment’ of balloons for 
military purposes. All attempts ‘to direct. bailoons 
have jailed. It is hoped that means for'mounting and 
descending without’ throwing: out ballast or letting 
out gas; aud for renewing during the vorace by 
chemical means the provivions-of gas; wilbstiortly be 
discovered. Balloons should net be too large, aud 
ithe covering should be as dense and at the same time 
as ‘light ae possible, Theexperimente for dis- 
covering the means to direct balloons are being:con+ 
tinued. ‘lhe question of the most saitabl rtion 
between’ the diameter of the: scr.w-and’ tlieheight of 
the balloon; of the best shape to: be given’ to the 
vee of the number of the wings, are also being 
studie . 


FPACETIAZ: 

‘Werstow, the pedestrian, was-at'tlie Gaiety, fisten- 
ingto' Mr: Toole as # Spelling’ Bee: professor, when 
one of the autitnce*asked’ Professor loole to: spell: 
“walker,” when he immediately respondéd by 
“'W—e—s-—-t—o—n,”” to the pedestrian. 
This is the: most impromptu’ thitg’on all! sides which 
we have ever heard of, and does equal credit to their’ 
heads and’ “arte.” ; 

A ‘Nor wicrman callehimself om his card a “ tem- 

ce Hoot maker.’” I'he need’ of' temperance boots 
s apparent, ‘for though they! re not generally drunk, 
it’s a notorious fact they’re often very ee 

Topvanp *has‘only ons jail it iseaid.. Probably a 
nice‘house, © 
: a it be traly -saitl tuat sailors. lead wreckless 

ives 

Eprrapy on'wfop—* All’ sewell'that ends:swell.” 

New Trries.—Attorney-General—Holker of In- 
= Solicitor-General—Gifford of Out-door.— 

anch, 

Bven-So.—One Mr. Bve has been elected head 
master of*the University College School. ‘The whir- 
ligig of time has at last made it the correct thing for 
Eve to dispense the fruit of the tree of knowledge.— 
Fun, 

Greatruy —Englishmen, ‘who used to be so proud: 
of their Great Eastern, must’ pardon the natural pride 
shown by Americans in-their'Great Weston.—Fun. 
A NEw TEST: 

Aun? (imalarm): “Surely you’ve-eaten enough, 
haven’t you, Towmy ?” 

Tomer (in doubt): “'F-f-f-feel me !”—Panch. 

A Fgar Prom THH InpiAN TReASURY.—May 
not ‘the mew coinage of our Ladian Crown still fare 
ther bring down the pricé of the Rupes? —Paneh, 

FORBEAWANOS, ' 

MempBer oF ‘HUNT (tofarmer)': “'I’ wouldn't ride 
over those seeds if| I were you: ‘They belong to a 
disagreeable sort of fellow, who might makes fuss 
about it.” 

Parmer: “ Well) sir,as him’s me, he:-wou’t say 
nothing about it to-day.”— Punch, 

“ THY QUEEN WITHA TWO HEADS.” 

Mr. But: * No, no, Benjamin, it will’never do? 
You can’t improveon the old’ *Queen’s Head !’”— 
Punch. 

Wuy are beginners at rinking different from 
Sunday?—Because they fall on any day of the 
week.—Jady: 

ArtruL Puss.—“I’d give the world to know 
wheter he islight blue ordark, and I'd-say sowe 
thing awfully pretty.”—Judy. 

An OLp Nick Name.—LBueifer.—Faun. 

Spxine Tims, 1876;—Smith isthe most'cautious 
man there ever was, and won't commit himself, yet 
he said, during the last snow storm, he didn’t believe 
that sort of thing wonld goon three months longer. 
—Judy. 





CAUS# AND ‘EFFKOT. 

Pustican : “ Your dog's very fat, sir. Pray what 
do-you feed him an ?” ; 

Travetter: Well; he has'no regular meals; but 
wherever I'take a glass of ale, I give hima biseuit, 
you know !”—Punch. 

A Frurrisss ‘Vistt,—Mre. Malaprop Was’ saffered 
great disappointment. ‘Hesring of “the fall in the 
price of silver,’ she thonght it was a favourable 
opportanity to buy whut'she’had long wanted—a few 
additional forks and spoons, Her expectations of 
great ain were radely dashed tothe ground when 
she reached the silversmith's shop.—Puach. ‘ 

A FACTITIOUS: FANCY. 

Survanr Gat: “I really could not undertake to 
look after tue library fire, mam!” 7° 

Lavy: “Indeed! I cannot see that there is ary- 
thing derogatory in it; I'am sure I'should not mind 
doing it myself!” 

Servant Gat: “Oh! very li¥ely nof, mam, that’s 
just the point we’ve come to,;#aam; you see, your 
class is a-going down, and my #%s is a-goigg hup!” 
—Fua. 

Pas Sxvub.—Lady Fitz-Puff having heard that the 
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Mac Tab is: splendid dancer, and in London, shein- 
vites him to her ball. She forgets to mention that the 
programme is'to consist of English dances only. Mac 
Tab appears at the ball in a Scotch costame.. We 
leave the rest to our readers.—Fun. 

HE WOULD HAVE DONE'WBLL. AT. A SPELLING: BEB. 

Porticat Youne Pgxson : 

“ Ah naught could equal, thee! 
ZXolian Lyre——”’ 

Drraprun Party (from the United States: 
“ Beggin’ your pardin, mise, for contradictin’ yer, 
but I guess # Yankee liar ‘ull lick any He-holean 
liar. to smithereens.” 

He was a modest man and saidino more.—Judy, 

Porutan Fare with. United States officiale— 
Cooked accounts. 

Srzrx Duty.—Squaring the yards on. board a 
circular ironclad. 

OxyrousLy the correct drink after Datel oystere— 
Hollands. 

Easrest way of reaching the Pole—Pirst-class to 
the North end by the districtirailway. 

Tue favourite fish this: Lent.is.the roller skate.— 
Jud 

Waar section do dogs and rabbits object’ to be 
placed in ?—Vivisection.—Judy. 

A Fiug-2nt Man,—A-sweep.—Fan.. 

PRO-TO-MARTYRES. 

Lapy.Tsacuzr: “S was-the first martyr, 
New, which.of. you can tell me-what:a:martynis? 

Greencrocrrn's Son: “ Please m'm, I knows: 
*marters is them red things as hangs up in father’s 
shop!”—Fun. 

ProPer Prips —A female individual advertizes a 
petticoat for sale in a journal of barter, aud adds, 
“noue but gentlewomen need apply.” The pride of 
birta which expects the aristocracy to rust after 
second-hand garments should be shipped to Philadel- 
pliia at once. How such:a particular person survives 
on the common air isa mystery.. It is to be hoped 
she won't be able to much longer.—Fun. 

Anotuse ItnustRiovus Vistror.—Barly in the 
coming month of May, it is said, we are to be 
honoured by another illustrious visitor—the heir 
presumptive to the throne of. Persia, the Prince 
Muddiafar Eddin, aged 25. He will, of course, teke 
up his residence id Eddin burgh.—Judy. 

Ratnway Mzms.—The very quickest train by 
which you can. travel—a train of thought. This 
beats the Flying Scotchman, or'the Wild Irishman, 
out and out.—Judy. 

From Turxey.—It is said that, despite the 
unsatisfactory condition of Turkish finances, the 
Sultan is raising lomns “‘for harem expenses,’’ at 4 

cent, montlily, or 48 per cent. per annum ! 
Harem expenditure necessitates harum-scarum 
financing. Devotedness to domestic affairs is quite a 
strong point in the Padishah's character—if anything, 
he rather overdoes it.—Judy.. 

New name for a spelling competition in a poor 
neighbourhood.—A humble bee.—Judy. 

A GENTLEMAN who paid the best price for his pro™ 
visions and who: liked to live as well as did his 
neighbours, was ounce deceived by his poulterer in the 
age of some poultry he brought, Meeting him a few 
days afterwards, he walked up to his waggon and 
stammered forth—for he was affected like Charies 
Lamb in his speech—* G-gu-gu«got’ any geese’ to- 
day?’ “ Oh yes,” said the poulterer ; ‘ a fine lot.” 
The customer turned. them over, and. then. added: 
““N-now you see, I’ve got a pe-pe-pesky set o’ fellows: 
at-my house, an’ they.eat a great’ deal of poultry. 
Hain’t you gu-gu-got’auy tu-tustough ones?” “ Well 
—yaas.” said the poulterer, picking them over; 
“ there’s one—two—here ! four, five of ’em.” “Is 
them all the tu-tu-tough ones you’ve got?” “ Yes— 
that’s all,” said the seller,’ separating them. “ We- 
we-well, then, I reck.reck’n, on the whole,’’ con- 
cluded tle-buyer, with. = leer, “I'll taeta-take the 
other lot!” Thefeelings of the poulterer, at’ this 
unexpected reply, may be more easily imagined than 
described. 

Aw English vicar was standing on a Monday, morn- 
ing at his gate, when one.of his parishioners arrived 
with a basket of potatoes. ‘“ What's this ?” said the 
vicar; ‘*Pleasesir;” replied the man, “ it’s some of our 
very best taturs—a very rare kind, sir. My wife said 
you should have some of them, as she heard yousay” 
in your sermon the common taturs didn’t.agree with 
you.” 

A DutcuMAn’s Notion oF INSURANCKE.—A certain 
Dutchman, own ~ of a small house, had effected an 
insurance on it'of'!00l., although it had been~ built 
formuch less. The house got burnt down, and the 
Dutchman then claimed the full amount for which it 
had been insured; but the officers.of the company 
refused to pay more t! n its actual value, about 6004 
He expressed-his.diss  sfaction in powerful broken 
English, interlarding his remarks with some choice 
Teutonic oaths, “If you wish it,” said the actuary 











of the insurance company, “we will build you a 
house larger’and better than the one burned down, 
as we are positive it can be done foreven less than 
6001.” To this proposition the Dutchman abjected, 
andat last was compelled to take six. hundred: pounds. 
Some weeks after le had reeeived the money he was 
called'upon by the same agent, who wanted him to 
take out.a polioy of life insurance on himself or his 
wife. “Ifyou insure your wife’s life for two 
thousand.pounds,’’ the agent said, ‘‘ and she should 
die, you would have'the sum to solace your “heart.” 
“Oh, no!” exclaimed the Dutchman. “ You ’surance 
fellows ish all tiefe! If I insure my vife, and. my 
vife dies, and if I go to die office. to get - two 
thousand :pounds, do I geteail.de money? No, not 
quite. You vil say’to me, “She vasn’t vorth two 
thousand pounds ; she vas worth aboot six hundfted. 
If you. don’t.like thé six hundred pounds, we will; 
give you.a bigger.and better vife.” 





THE POOR MAN'S: WINTER. 


WirH such-ethereal mildness o'er'the lend. 
Hath. winter waved ite broad and sweep- 
ing wing, 
That it hath seemed.a gulf of. rigour. spanned 
Like later autumn lengthened into spring. 
Inlonely country places, that erewhile 
bea eng in snow, as iu the hush of 
t 


hy 

The hoary king hath lingered with a smile 

Or toned the harshness of his frosty 
breath. 


In lighter robes hath slept the patient soil, 
In lighter chains the captive brooks have 
hed. 


’ 
And the poor cotter, with less. painful toil, 
His humble cupboard and his hearth sup- 
plied. ; 
But mostly inthe tenements of care 
Of mighty cities—though we've missed 
the peal 
Of jocund bell« upon:the frosty air, 
‘And the swift glitter of the skater’s steel— 


Hath the unwonted blandness of the year 
Passed, wngelwise, from hapless door to 


door, 
Softening the lot, which else bad beem 
severe, 
To one more kindly for the very poor. 
Sweet pity’s self, upon her daily path 
In close-pent court and narrow, darkling 
lane 
An unseen helper at her service hath 
In the warm winter’s sunshine, without 
stain, 
That, like a shaft from some celestial clime, 
Steals softly after, tempering the wind, 
Robbing the air of its accustomed rime 
Aad'smiling peace to darkened heart and 
mind. 


When almanackers of a future age, 
Recording, weatherwise, of seasons famed, 
Shall this of ours record upon their page, 
The “poor man’s winter” be it fitly 
named, NiDU, 








GEMS, 


CuILpHOOD.—There is a magic charm in its win- 
ning ways—honesty and truthfulness in its expres- 


sion of: affection ; thereis something lofty and grand’ 


in that young, untainted soul, which should pass 
throngh life uncorrupted by the deception and 
sensuality of the world. 

Smooth Szga.—A smooth sea never made wskil- 
fol mariner, Neither do uvinterrupted successes 
qualify # man for usefulness or happiness. The 
storms of adversity, likethe stormsof tie sea, aronse. 
the faculties, and excite the inveution, pradence; skill 
and fprtitude of the voyager. 

LaBourR o¥ THE Mrnp anv Limss.—Pleasure and 
recreation of one-kind or other are absolutely, neces- 
sary to relieve our. minds and bodies from too con~ 
stant attention. The mind cannot labour with 
safety more than one-third of its active existence, but 
the limbs will bear exercise, healthfully, somewhat 
beyond that proportion of life. 

OPPOSITION.—A certain amount of opposition is’a 
great help to a man. Kites rise against the wind, 
and not with the wind; even a head wind is better 
than none. No man ever worked his passage any- 
where in a calm, Let no man wax pale, therefore, 
because of opposition ; opposition is what he wants, 








and must have, to be good for anything. Hardshig 
is the native soil of manhvod and:self-reliance, 





STATISTICS 





A week’s work in Birmingham comprises, amon 
ite various results, the fabrication of 14,000,000 pens, 
6,000 bedsteads, 7,000 guus, 39,000,000. cut nails, 
100,000,000 buttons, 1,000 saddles, 5;000;000 copper . 
or brouze coins, 20,000 pairs.of spectacles, 6 tons of 
pspier-maché wares, over 30,000/. worth of jewellery; 
4,000 milesiof iron and. steel wire, 10°tons of pins; 
five'tons of. hair-pins aud hooks and eyes, 130,000 
gross of wood screws, 500 tons of nuts and.screw 
bolts and spikes, 50.tons of wrouglit iron hinges, 340 
miles Jength of waxfor vestas, 40 tous of reflued 
metal, 40. tons of German silver; 1,000 dezen of 
fenders, 3,500 bellows, 800 toms of brass aud coppor 
ware — these, with a multitade-of other. articles; 
being exported to almost all: parts of the globe.. Is 
wouldseem from this return that. the warld is mosey 
in: want.of.buttons,.and the natural question: is, aré 
they off, or are they to replace the coming off 
buttons ? 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








Tur.Pouurrr Yasp.—This. requires special. at-~ 
tention now. The many failures that occur in’ rais- 
ing ane ayn im — ing,s on, cea fora 
supply’ of eggs; im’ that poultry-keeping is 
like other things in this, respect, that while to. do 
well is easy enough, many, mistakes. occur that 
might. be —— by a fesv: timely words of 
advice. e@ propose, therefore; to make a few 
ical observations on the work of ‘the season. 

t will be remembered, then, by every keeper of 
poultry, that to get.up a lot.of chickens is a some- 
what risky business, On our cold, damp: soil we 
found it. advisable: to abstain: from the attempt to- 
raise chickens until March or April. But those 
who can get up broods early cannot be too early, 

rovided they can find time to look. after them, for 

he earlier the chickens come to town the.greater is 
the care they require. Nom, is one*cause of 
failure that often operates, aud yet:is:rarely thought 
of as possible. The male birds are often only half 
fed, and weak sires imply few and- weak children. 
The best birds to breed from are, as a rule, so at- 
tentive aud gentle, that they will not eat. while their 

Wives are as yet hungry, and this habitual gallantry: 
results in lackof vigour, which can only be remedied 
by: feeding the leaders separately. A giant prize 
Cochin of ours, that weighed sixteen pounds, used 
to encourage the chickens to sit on his beck and 
nestle under his wings, and would never eat unless 
fed apart from his family, so noble was his-spirit of 
self-denial, Very many cases of failure in raising 
chickens admit of explanation by the fact that the 
best-bred males are not sufficiently selfish to ensure 
enough to eat unless special,care be taken.of them. 
The best. supplementary food now for first:class 
leaders is maize and tallow-greaves. The latter 
should be broken dry and passed through a.quarter- 
inch riddle to remove large pieces of bone and 
gtistle, which might occasion a case of choking. 








MISCELLAN#HOUS., 

Tr is said that the Mint isto beturned into a large 
military-depét. 

A 8TONB cist, containing a human skeleton anda 
amall urn, has been found on the estate of Kincardias, 
Aucisterarder. 

Ir is asserted that the negotiations for the renewal 
of the Anglo-French commercial treaty will very 
shortly commence; and that the representatives 
of the two Governments will weet almost imme- 


‘diately. 


INTELLIGENCE from Ragusa state that recently a 
party of Turks: from Bilek entered an a: joining 
village and massacred’three men and four women 
professing the Christian faith, wuo bad submitted to 
the authorities, 

Ir has: been suggested to the Governments of 
Germany and Italy, by the Swiss Federal Counoil, 
that the proposed conference to discuss the basis of 
negotiations. for the terminatiou of the St. Gutiard 
Tunnel crisis shall beheld ai: Berne in the eariy part 
of: May. 

Wuen the London atmosphere has toned duwn 
the brilliancy of the triple gilding of Foley’s statue 
of the Prince Consort—now seated under Sir Miciael 


Scott's: gorgeous baldacchino—so as to aunuiuilate 


the thousand and one cross lights and reflections 
which at present distract and mislead the eye, it 
will be found. that our shame at last is taken from 
us and that Lomdon has a portrait statue to which 
she can direct the attention of foreigners aud look 


' them steadily in the face. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. Q.—Modesty, cheerfulness, and an equable temps, 
are the qualities in a girl that best recommend her to 
marrying gentleman. 

Litiax,—It would be improper for a young lady to ask 
@ young gentleman for his carte-de-visite for her album, 
unless they were formally engaged to be married, or he 
‘was a very intimate friend of the family. 

Kare S.—We think it very improper for a young lady 
engaged to a gentleman to receive presents from him 
without the knowledge of her parents. A claudestine 
courtship is a direct provocation to misery and unhappi- 
ness. 

A Lisper.—Read aloud, very slowly and deliberately, 
for two or three hours every day. Dwell on each difficult 
word, and repeat it several times, until you force your- 
self intoa better pronunciation, Practise this system 
for some months and you will graduaily improve your 
eee even if you do not altogether cure yourself of 

isping. . 

Sivest L—A lady cannot very well propose the re 
newal of an engagement which has been broken off, The 
overture should come from the gentleman, But if, 
through mutual friends, the lady has the meuns of letting 
him know that such a proposition would be agreeable, 
she might avail herself of that medium without impro- 

riety, 
st Cc. L.—If you cannot bear the idea of marrying your 
first cousin, why did you enter into a murriage engave- 
ment with her? 1t would, of course, be an act of folly 
for you to marry a woman whom Sy dislike : but as you 
have made the engagement and cannot induce her to 
relinquish her claim on you, you will have to take the 
consequences of her wrath in case she chooses to assert 
her legal rights. 

M. B.—The magnolia grandiflora is a native of Caro- 
iina, and oge of the most conspicuous of trees, some- 
times attaining the height of 80 feet or more. It isan 
evergreen and has firm, elliptical leaves from 8 to 10 
inches long, smooth and shining on the upper surface 
and ofa rusty brown on the under. The flowers are of 
a yellowish-white colour and stand upright in the form 
of a cup, 6 to 8 inches in diameter; they are highly fra- 

giant and are the largest flowers of any tree seen*in the 
open air. 

8. R,—The raven is not common in this country, and 
is principally met with in wild districts, like the New 
Forest, or Dartmoor, The raven is a voracious bird and 
nothing comes amiss to it, from carrion to eggs or fish. 
It breeds in the holes of high rocks, or on very high 
trees, and the nest is more difficult to take on that 
account, The eggs are four, ofa dusky green, It is a 
very destructive bird to game and should not be suffered 
to live, as it has no good qualities, like the owl and kes- 
trel. It is extremely wary and difficult to shoot or 


rap. 
W. D.—The honeysuckle is the emblem of generous 
and devoted attachment. It would be inappropriate for 
a gentleman to preseut it toa lady, because the honey- 
suckle loves to entwine the gnarled oak. It would seem 
asif this slender shrub, while climbing upward, was 
Peep to surpass in height the monarch of the forest. 
Soon, however, as though finding its efforts useless, it 
droops gracefully down aud evriches the brow of its 
friend with elegant festoons of fragrant flowers. ‘Thus 
love unites the timid maiden to the stern man, 

H. N,—Your old lover could of course sue for breach of 

romise, if he should choose to do so; butit is not at all 
ikely that he would gain his cause on the trial. His 
letter to you, stating that he considered the engagement 
at an end and should marry wh ver he pl d, 
without regard to your feelings, would be sufficient in 
any court. His pretence, now, that he wrote in fun, and 
didn’t mean anything by it, will not answer. It was im- 
possible for you to know that he did not mean what he 
said. You had a right to take him at his word and he 
must now abide the consequeuces of his folly. 

FLoRmEL.— The ocean covers more than half the 

globe, and this large body of water is in continual motion, 
ebbing and flowing alternately: that is, if the tide is now 
at high water mark, it will presently subside and flow 
back for about six hours, when it will be at low water 
mark. The time of high water ig about three-quarters 
of an hour later every day for nearly thirty days, when 
it begins as before. This answers to the motion of the 
moon, for she rises eve-y day about three-quarters of an 
hour later than the preceding one, and thus completes 
her revolution round the earth in about thirty days. 
Though the earth’s diameter bears a considerable propor- 
tion to its distance from the moon, yet this diameter is 








j nothing compared with the earth’s distance from the sua, 


consequentiy the difference of the sun's attraction on 
the side of the earth opposite to him will be far less 
than the difference of the moon’s attraction on the side 
opposite to her; therefore ihe moon must raise the 
tides hogher than they could be raised by the sun. 

Canis.—The Maltese dog resembles in general appear- 
ance a diminutive Skye terrier, differing chiefly in being 
of much less size, shorter in the back and far more silky 
in coat,’ which should be of the purest white. Most of 
tne breed are very animated in expression and in every 
way are well adapted to be made drawing room pets, The 
points are as follows: Head, closely.resembles that of 
the Skye terrier, but the hair covering the face is more 
flossy. The general coat is as long also, but more trans- 
parent aud soft, sometimes runuing into a fine species of 
wool; tail carried over the back, but. very short, with 
a brush of silky hair. Colour white with an océasional 
patch of fawn. Weight not more than 6 or 7ib,, and. as 
much less as possible, 

N. H—Asa gladiator trained the body, so must we 
train the mind to self-sacrifice, to endure all things, to 
meet and overcome difficulty and danger. We must take 
the rough and thorny road as well as the smooth and 

leasant; and a portion, at least, of our daily duty must 
be hard and disagreeabie; for the mind cannot be kept 
strong and healthy in per, sunshine only, and the 
most dangerous of all states is that of constantly recur- 
ring pleasure, ease, and prosperity. Most persons will 
fiud difficulties and hardships enough without seeking 
them; let them not repine, but take them asa part of 
the educational discipline necessary to fit the mind to 
arrive at its highest good, 

Emma H.—The whole discussion as to the relative 
superiority or inferiority of man or woman is utterly 
idie and stupid. There is no superiority or inieriecisy in 
the case, Man and woman are perfect and complete 
equals. They exactly balance and supplement one another. 
Kach is necessary to the other’s exist , happi and 
well-being. One is just as grent as the other and just 
as little, just as wise and just as foolish, just as mean 
and just as magnanimous. Their spheres of action are 
of course different, and they differ in the mode and de- 
gree of manifesting their powers; butin the sight of 
their Creator, and in the nature an‘ essence of things, 
they are exact equals. If any exceptions to this be pos- 
sible, they probably occur in the case of henpecked hus- 
bands—and their wives. 





ONE YEAR AGO, 


One mystic year since love's young dream 
Across my soul didst sweetly gleam ; 
One niche in memory’s column traced, 
Which time nor tears can e’er deface; 
One gilded page in life’s sad scroll, 

above my wearied soul, 


One hope that darkened unto death— 

One wish that came with every breath— 

One prayer that lasts through life’s long years, 
Stified betimes by saddening tears— 

One year ago our loves rnknown, 

But now our lives in sadness grown. 


‘We meet by chance, one careless word 
Re-echoes all the past ones heard ; 
Recalls a thousand thoughts suppressed, 
Reviews a life of dre.r unrest ; 

But bury our love and bury our woe, 
Forgetting what was one year ago! 


Forgetting? Ah, no! forgive cruel fate, 

For wutual love that came too late! 

Remember the tears of the months agone! 
Remember the gifts that were love’s own! 
Remember the love that brought our woe, 
Remember! ‘tis justone yearago!  W,C. H. 


Savcr Frorrr, considered good looking, thoroughly 
domesticated and musical, would like to correspond with 
a nice looking gentleman. 

Gussie, dark, quick tempered, good looking and do- 
mesticated, would like to correspond with a nice looking 
young gentleman in a good position. 

Newry D.,. seventeen, dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with ung man, Of a loving disposition 
and fond of home; a little money preferred. 

Fanny K,, seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
wishes to correspond with a young man; respondent 
must have a little money. 7 

Fuirise J1p Truss, a seaman in the Royal Navy, now 
outward bound for a foreign station, twenty, medium 
height, light hair and blue eyes, fair complexion, con- 
sidered good looking by his messmates, wishes to corre- 
spond with a domesticated young lady with a view to 
matrimony. 

Bett, twenty-one, a brunette, considered handsome, 
very fond of home and music, wishes to correspond with 
a tall young man; respondent must be fond of home and 
have some money 

EsmeraLpa and Eva, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two respectable young men. Esmeralda is rather 
short, fair complexion, good looking, very fond of music, 
Eva is nineteen, dark complexion, domesticated, fond 
of home; respondents must be rather tall, dark com- 
lexion, and in gvod positions. a 

Harper NEL, nineteen, tall, fair complexion, ‘eon- 
sidered very pretty, would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark, good looking gentleman. 

Wp Ross, seventeen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes and 
very domesticated, wishes to correspond with a fair 
young geutleman ; respondent must.be about the same 
age, 

A. W,, twenty-nine, tall, dark eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, thoroughly domesticated thinks she would make 
a good wife, would like to correspond with a tall young 
man about thirty, foud of home and good tempered, 

Ausustus and FREDs#RICK, respectively twenty-five and 
twenty-six, both idered hand » tall and affable, 
musical, both in good positions, with incomes of 3001, 
and 2501., wish to corres: ‘* 
complished ladies, not ayé 













to matrimony; respondents must be affctionate and do 
mesticated ; money no object, 

Daaguing, nineteen, rather tall, fair, gray eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, would like to correspond witha 
dark young gentleman under twenty-five; respondent 
must be tall, rather good looking and respectable. 

Munxniz, twenty-one, dark complexion, medium height, 
considered good looking, would like to correspoud with 
a gentleman about twenty-two, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

A@negs, nineteen, rather fair, well educated and do- 
mesticated, wishes to correspond with a young widowel 
wighess encumbrance, with a view to matrimony. 


with a tall, good looking young gentleman about twenty- 
five; respondent must ffectionate aud fond of home; 
a tradesman preferred, 4 

Nagwy and Loor wish to correspond with two young 
men. Nelly is eighteen, fair, considered good looking. 
Lucy is seventeen, dark, dered hand : 

Nora Irena, tall, fair, considered very amiabls, has a 
good figure, loving and fond of home, would like to cor 
respond with a steady young man about twenty-six; re- 
spondent must be dark, loving disposition, and.foud of 
home, with a comfortable 5.& business man pre- 


ferred. 

Grorer, thirty-five, holding'a eS aa 
tion. wishes to correspond with a 

a view to matrimony ; respondent must be fair and have 
a littie money, j : P 

Joun M., a tradesman, twenty-five, medium pelghhs 
black hair and whiskers, gray eyes, temperate, fou 
home and children, would’ like to correspond with a 
young ity about twenty, handsome, aud ofa loving 
disposition, : 

A.M.K., nineteen, medium height, dark hair and con- 
sidered good looking, would like to correspond with a 
tall, fair yoong man about tweuty, who must be loving 
and fond of home, ne 


Comaosications Racxivep ; 








BR. and Marx are responded to Lily ‘and Poppy. 

BR. by—Florence, seventeen, rather domesticated, 
considered of an amiable disposition, 

Crarence by—Neilly W., seventeen, of a loving and 


li disposition, i 
"ten st H, A., considered good looking, and thinks. 
she is all be requires. 


Katatrsyx by—Harry, fair, tall, and ina good posi- 


tion, 
Asert M. by—Harriett, twenty-two, medium height, 
fond of home, and thinks she is all he req: 

Marx by—Polly, twenty-one, medium height, fond of 
home and thoroughly domestica’ 4 

E. M. by—C. D., seventeen, medium height, fair com- 


lexion, 
f Catipx by—Marianne H., medium height, considered 
handsome, amiable, of a loving disposition, fond of home, 
has u fortune of her own, with expectations; an 
by—Mabel, seventeen, medium height, brown hair, of an 
alfectionate disposition and domesticated. 

R. 8. by—Henrietta, 8,, nineteen, tall, very good look- 
ing, hasa little money, Shoroughiy domesticated, senpe- 
table, would make a loving wife; and by—E. J., fair, 


very g looking. 

i M. by—H. H., rather tall, considered good looking, 
amiable, fond of home, of a loving disposition, respectab 
connected and has good expectations. 

Davip and Witttam by—Beeby and Lege two 
friends. Beeby is of medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
considered good looking, of a loving disposition. Berthu 
is fair, medium height, golden hair, good looking and 
domesticated, and will make a loving wife; and by— 
Holly and Ivy, two friends, Holly has darx brown hair 
and eyes, clear complexion. Ivy light brown hair, 


dark eyes, clear complexion, 

Marx, twenty-one, medium height, dark complexion, 
good tempered, considered good looxng, fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a good looking young lady 
with a view to matrimony, ? 

Sam, twenty-six, mediam height, dark complexion, 
considered good looking, wishes to correspond with a 
young woman about twenty-two, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Witt, twenty-one, medium height, wishes to corre- 
spond with a domesticated young woman with a view to 
matrimony. ; 

Bert, eighteen, medium height, good looking, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady witha view to matri- 
mony, 


Att the Back Nomsers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“TLonpos ReapER” are in print and may be had at tue 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be seut to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Hight- 
pence, and Hive Shillings and Higuspeace eaca. 

Tus Lospon Reaper, Post-free, Tiree-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Hightpeuce, 

Lireand Fasuios, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 
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4 1 . A, SMITE, 


W. W,, twenty-one, tall, dark, wishes to correspond 


about forty, with 
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